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*.*The Bank publishes from time to time in this 
Monthly Review signed articles by exponents of 
different theories on questions of public interest. 
The Bank is not necessarily in agreement with 
the views expressed in these articles. 


Some Reflections upon the Economic Crisis 
and the Way Out 


By Frédéric Jenny (Financial Editor of Le Temps). 








the fond illusions to which the experiment of President 

Roosevelt had given birth. And during this year, we 
much regret to have to say it, the economic situation of the 
world has progressed but little. 

In certain places a measured improvement has, admittedly, 
taken place, Great Britain has reaped the reward of her effort 
to regain financial stability in a renewal of activity in home 
markets. In the United States the pace of economic develop- 
ment has likewise been slightly accelerated as a result of the 
influence on internal prices of depreciation of the dollar. And 
over and above this, the shortage in the yield of crops in 1934 
has produced a marked decrease in supplies carried forward 
from earlier years, with a consequent prospect of improvement 
in the agricultural position of the main producing countries, 
notably in South America. Nevertheless, in all this, so far, 
there is nothing really definitive, nothing to justify the 
conclusion that the world is actually overcoming the un- 
precedented difficulties with which it has been face to face for 
five years, 


A FULL year has gone by since we exposed, in these pages, 
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The number of unemployed is still nearly ten millions in 
the United States. In Germany it has ostensibly been reduced 
from over four millions which it had reached early in 1933 to 
about two and a half millions now, but this result has largely 
been achieved either by artificial means or by a modification in 
the form of compiling statistics, so that it is far from reflecting 
any genuine improvement. And even in Great Britain, where 
the improvement has been more marked than anywhere else, 
there are still more than two million workers without regular 
employment—a figure some 300,000 below that of the autumn 
of 1933, yet indicative of a situation which remains clearly 
abnormal. 

As for international trade, it continues to be paralysed. 
With but slight qualifications, the trade returns are at the 
lowest levels recorded since the commencement of the crisis, 
and the decrease in the value of exports on a gold basis is still, 
according to the different countries concerned, from 60 per 
cent. to 70 per cent. below the corresponding figures of 1929. 

Nor is the circulation of money at the present time any 
more normal than that of goods. In a whole crowd of countries, 
especially in Eastern and Central Europe, the control of foreign 
exchange is becoming stricter and stricter, to such a degree 
indeed that no foreign payment can be made without restriction 
and the exchange of goods has been reduced in practice to the 
barbaric system of barter. 

To sum up, nowhere can we observe signs of a rebirth of 
real prosperity, and in some places the economic situation in 
the past year so far from improving has got worse. 


How can we escape from this depression? What remedial 
measures can be adopted so as to start once again the wheels 
of the economic machine which are jammed, so as to give 
prosperity to the tens of millions of human beings overwhelmed 
by the crisis, or at any rate the means of existence whereof they 
have been deprived? Here, without dispute, is the main 
problem, here should be the first aim, of all the governments of 
the world. 

It is our conviction that, in order to solve this stubborn 
problem, it is indispensable to benefit from the lessons of past 
experience. Objection may be made that the statesmen who 
now preside over the destinies of the peoples should have the 
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forward glance rather than be absorbed in retrospect, that what 
it behoves them to attempt is bold innovation, and that the 
highway to prosperity to-day cannot be the same as in the crises 
of the nineteenth century, when the difficulties to be overcome 
were immeasurably smaller. And yet the phenomena which we 
note at the present time are precisely those which were observed 
in earlier depressions. The only difference is one of degree. 
The depression is now much more accentuated than ever before 
and, precisely on this account, the economic difficulties have 
been complicated by a monetary chaos which aggravates them 
and prolongs their duration. Such being the case, why in the 
name of reason should the means which proved victorious over 
earlier crises be impotent to get the better of our present 
disorders and to overmaster the prevailing crisis ? 

There is after all nothing incomprehensible or mysterious 
in an economic crisis, even in that which we are experiencing 
at the present time. We are in the midst of simple phenomena, 
whose origin lies mainly in the imperfection of human 
intelligence. 

Economic activity exists in a condition of perpetual evolu- 
tion ; it is incompatible with stable equilibrium, its evolution 
is comparable with the movement of a pendulum which alter- 
nately passes, in one direction or the other, its centre of gravity. 
And why this continual movement of advance and recoil? It is 
because the precise and lasting adjustment of the supply of 

roducts, so as to coincide with the actual needs of humanity, 
is a task which surpasses the powers of the wisest and most 
clear-sighted minds. If only the guiding spirits of the larger 
countries would take into account this negative but fundamental 
truth, a great step would have been taken towards the re- 
establishment of economic well-being the world over. 

When the demand for goods or produce exceeds the supply 
then production invariably becomes excessive. If the supply 
exceeds the demand, then production invariably becomes more 
restricted than is necessary. Nothing but a natural law, which 
is stronger than the will of men, can, at a given moment, provoke 
a healthy reaction so as to create a contrary movement in the 
direction of the equilibrium which has been disturbed. Now, 
this natural law of supply and demand enforces itself through 
the mechanism of prices. It is the reversing of the tendency 
of prices which normally indicates to the producer that he has 
produced too slowly or too rapidly, that he must speed up or 
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slow down, or that he must introduce modifications in the 
nature or the quality of his goods. 

We are somewhat ashamed to have emphasised such 
elementary matters here, and we apologise. But it is really 
necessary to bear steadily in mind the natural controlling 
function of prices in order to appreciate that, when the 
authorities of the State take upon themselves to enforce 
measures with the object of altering or fixing prices at levels 
different from those which would result from the normal play 
of supply and demand, then the natural law is interfered with, 
and the producer is led into error, and equilibrium is no longer 
possible. 

The need of allowing prices to act as a warning signal, as a 
barometer, should also logically exclude the manipulation of 
the currency as a means of overcoming economic depression. 
If prices find their level not according to a fixed criterion of 
value, but according to a medium which varies with the wishes 
of men, then they are indicative of nothing. All they can be 
in such circumstances—and that only by the extent to which 
the desired result is achieved, which is by no means always— 
is a reflection of the wishes of the government concerned, but 
in no sense a true revelation of supply and demand. And here 
again the producer, deprived of the only reliable guidance which 
was sel eer we to him in the past, is led astray. Walking 
blindfold, he is exposed to dangerous pitfalls. 


When we insist upon the necessity of giving full play to 
the fundamental and natural law of supply and demand we by 
no means shut our eyes to progress ; to affirm this would be to 
assert the reverse of the truth. The swing of the pendulum 
which has characterised economic activity for over a century has 
not impeded a rapid forward movement. Whenever, after 
periodical disturbances, equilibrium has been re-established it 
has always been so at a relatively higher level. Producers on 
each occasion have been enabled to market a larger total volume 
of produce, and humanity has enjoyed a level of prosperity 
invariably greater than before. 

In point of fact, lack of co-ordination between production 
and consumption never arises from an excess in production 
in the aggregate, no matter whether the apparent cause be 
over-production or under-consumption, both these phenomena 
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being usually concurrent and interlocked. Basing themselves 
upon the needs or the preferences of consumers as indicated 
during a given period, agriculturalists and industrialists guide 
their efforts in accordance with the directions thus indicated ; 
and it is precisely in these very directions that, with the approach 
of a crisis, supply most exceeds demand. Progress in the 
development of machinery has greatly aggravated such excessive 

roduction, and it is very curious to observe what strange 
illusions producers can labour under as to national or universal 
capacity of absorption, in respect of any particular commodity, 
when once the upward movement of consumption has, in the 
natural course, been reversed. A case very much in point is 
that of the motor industry, especially in the United States, 
during the years 1926-29. 

Thus a crisis does not necessarily reveal to producers that 
they have produced too much in general. Rather does it show 
that they have produced too much of a certain category of goods, 
in other words, that the direction of their production has not 
been modified sufficiently soon. And it is not difficult to 
appreciate what an indispensable, and indeed, what a really 
governing, function the price-level plays in this respect. 

Similarly, it will be apparent that if governmental 
authorities intervene to prevent prices from falling when the 
supply exceeds the demand they thereby implicitly encourage 
producers to persist in the false direction they have already 
taken, and thus the authorities postpone the re-establishment 
of equilibrium. The experience we have had in regard to 
pote. is an eloquent demonstration of the crass error involved 
in such a procedure. First of all in the United States, and then 
in France and in other countries, the authorities desired to 
maintain the price of corn at a level which did not correspond 
to that of supply and demand. Result : instead of producing 
more of other commodities and less corn, farmers, unwisely 
encouraged by the State, continued to produce more corn than 
it was possible to sell, and the agricultural crisis became 
chronic. And if now we can, in respect of agriculture, hope 
for some early relief this is due to a natural force, superior to 
that of man, manifesting itself in the shape of unfavourable 
weather, which has thus fortunately come to the assistance of 
impotent and misguided governments. 

_ Speaking generally, the co-ordination of supply and demand 
is a task at once complicated and delicate, and only men of 
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business, industrialists and farmers themselves can perform it, 
Owing to their expert knowledge and qualifications and their 
constant contact with markets. The task involves efforts 
carried out from day to day and of infinite diversity, and it can 
only be duly appreciated in all its complexity and ramifications 
by men of commercial ingenuity with the spirit of business 
initiative. The necessary efforts can in actual practice only be 
accomplished under the pressure of necessity, that is to say 
under the commercial menace that undertakings which do not 
adapt themselves to the wishes, the needs and the purchasing 
powers of the public are bound to go under and disappear 
altogether. 

In substance this state of affairs is simply one aspect of the 
hard struggle for existence. Those governments which, by 
artificial intervention, wish to render the struggle of producers 
easier are assuredly animated by the best intentions. But they 
are on a false scent, inasmuch as it was precisely the severity of 
the struggle which proved a sine qua non of the gigantic progress 
achieved in the economic field since the beginning of the 19th 
century. Why should the producer, once he feels that the 
State is ready to support him and save him from ruin, bother 
himself any more with the irksome search after what is necessary 
or agreeable to the consumer? Why should he seek constantly 
the means of reducing the net cost of production and of sale 
and thereby increase the purchasing power of the public? All 
he has to do is to rely upon government departments, who 
protect him and, more or less, assume the responsibility of the 
success or failure of his undertaking. Since government 
departments are neither omnipotent, nor omniscient to the 
extent requisite to replace the tenacious efforts of all those who 
have hitherto collaborated, with knowledge sharpened by the 
daily struggle for existence, in the business of the world, all 
progress is impeded by State intervention of the nature described 
and the lack of equilibrium in affairs becomes chronic. 


In bearing these general truths in mind we shall be able to 
diagnose the causes both of the severity and of the exceptional 
duration of the prevailing crisis. 

First of all we must go back to the war of 1914-1918, 
which is the basis of our present difficulties. For more than 
four years the whole world manufactured articles destined either 
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to destroy or to be destroyed. Such activity as was not actually 
devoted to this unprecedented work of demolition was, for the 
most part, applied to revictualling the fighting forces, and did 
not arise from any normal economic need. Thus it came about 
that for more than four years producers did not have to worry 
at all about their markets, nor about the needs of consumers, 
nor even about the net cost of production. 

When hostilities came to an end it was necessary to rebuild 
what had been destroyed, to replenish exhausted stocks, and to 
make good what had been neglected during the war. That is to 
say that, so far as producers were concerned, the era of easy- 
going conditions continued. All goods found a ready purchaser, 
prices were agreed almost without discussion, all that was 
necessary in order to sell was to produce. 

With the advantage of such unlimited scope—which was 
never curtailed except for a short period owing to the crisis of 
1921—industry advanced with giant strides, aided by the 
technical progress in methods achieved during the war. 
Factories were multiplied in industrial countries, where the aim 
in view was not merely to make good shortages due to the war 
but also to manifold means of production which were deemed 
inadequate. And even in those countries which but lately had 
been purely agricultural, factories arose like mushrooms, in 
order to take advantage of easy conditions and to produce at 
home what had previously been imported from abroad. 

When the first symptoms appeared of an early reversal of 
prevailing conditions those who presided over the destinies of 
most of the countries of the world never for a moment had an 
idea that it was incumbent upon them to warn producers of the 
dangers which threatened them and to urge a measure of 
prudence. On the contrary, and incredible as it may seem, their 
one preoccupation was to induce all concerned to close their 
eyes to warning signals and to persist in the illusion of a well- 
being which was fallacious. With this aim in view credit was 
abused, and facilities were almost shovelled out to manufacturers 
and farmers, who were thus induced to increase their commit- 
ments, whether in the form of investments or production ; 
indeed, in certain countries large credits were given to con- 
sumers, who were thus induced to mortgage their future and 
to forestall their power to make future purchases. 

The upshot of all this was that the swing of the pendulum, 
to which we alluded above, was far greater than ever before ; 
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that producers, thanks to the prolonged period of easy-going 
conditions, lost the faculty of adapting their activity to the 
normal play of supply and demand ; and that, when once the 
crisis actually did break out, the disturbance of equilibrium was 
infinitely more severe, and the shock far more abrupt, than in 
any previous crisis of history. 

And in the midst of this catastrophe public authorities, 
misguided in their conceptions of policy, acted clean contrary 
to the real interests of world prosperity, and, by so doing, to the 
true interests of particular countries whose prosperity they were 
concerned to protect and defend. Seeking to check the fall in 
prices by a multitude of artificial controls, protecting national 
producers by impassable barriers against foreign competition, 
they have merely held up and delayed that readaptation which 
is indispensable. Furthermore, they have given rise to a narrow 
system of nationalist economies which has led to that disastrous 
withering of international trade that we have witnessed during 
recent years. By so doing they have simply dried up an 
important number of outlets for their own national products. 
This policy instead of overmastering the crisis has rendered it 
far worse than it need have been. 

Turning now to the abuses of credit whereby it was sought 
firstly to speed up production and then to put off the hour of 
inevitable collapse, these abuses are directly responsible for the 
monetary difficulties which have been superimposed on the 
economic difficulties properly so-called, and they have created 
the distinctive features which characterise the present crisis. 
Indeed, abuses of credit have been destructive of confidence in 
the world, whereof no less than four-fifths are completely 
deprived of any stable means of exchange ; they have added a 
further obstacle to international trade inasmuch as the lack of 
a stable currency makes international contracts difficult. 
Besides they have made it necessary for certain countries to 
control severely the export of capital; this has rendered it 
impossible for those under their jurisdiction to settle their 
foreign debts or to pay for purchases from abroad in the normal 
manner, and the result has been the establishment of clearings 
or other makeshift arrangements which, in the long run, merely 
hamper international commerce still further. 

Here, ina nutshell, is why the prevailing depression has been 
deeper, more prolonged, and more widespread than earlier ones. 
Producers, as a result of the war and its consequences, formed 
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bad habits, and these bad habits—which largely arose from 
abnormal facilities wrongly diagnosed as indicative of enduring 
a ea, in actually encouraged instead of being corrected 

y the systematic interference of public authorities, both 
political and financial, in matters of business. 


What is to be done to regain prosperity? The question is 
a difficult one, precisely because the swing of the pendulum has 
carried us much farther from the centre of gravity than in 
earlier depressions and the damage caused by the present crisis 
is accordingly far more widespread and severe. Nevertheless, 
without the risk of going astray, we may fix a certain number of 
points which we consider every person with an objective outlook 
will admit to be incontestable. 

The first point is that the remedy for the crisis cannot be 
found in the adoption of State control, or, what amounts more 
or less to the same thing, in the introduction of socialism. 

Certain people, and those not the least prominent, have 
sought to establish that the prevailing crisis indicated the 
failure, the final condemnation, of capitalism ; that capitalism 
had been shown to be out-of-date and that a new era was about 
to dawn. In our judgment those who reason thus have no clear 
conception of the real nature of capitalism, whilst we deem that 
the crisis which is now afflicting the world, so far from con- 
stituting the condemnation of capitalism, is in point of fact its 
justification. 

What exactly is capitalism? In substance it is a system of 
liberty, a system whereby each individual is enabled, within the 
limits fixed by governments in order to insure public order and 
the rights of others, to seek and to obtain his own personal 
advantage and profit, and to dispose of, or to conserve, that 

rofit as best may seem to him. It is a system which presupposes 
or each individual the possibility of exercising freely his 
initiative in the economic sphere. It presupposes further that 
each individual should be able to defend himself freely by means 
of competition ; that the rights of property should always be 
strictly respected, and that commercial undertakings, making 
the best use of accumulated reserves, should alone carry the 
risks involved. 

Thus defined, the capitalistic system can only function 
normally provided the State abstains from interference with 
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fixing of prices, from warping the play of demand and supply, 
and from checkingicompetition. The day when governmental 
authorities take upon themselves to fix minimum wages, to 
restrict the hours of work, to limit sale prices and establish 
quotas for different manufactures or for produce, such as has 
recently been done for example in America ; the day when they 
decide upon an expansion of credit over and above the prudent 
limits which experience leads bankers to observe; the day 
when they arrogate the right of controlling currency, credit, 
and trade in general, and when, over and above this, they 
destroy private property by levying oppressive taxation—when 
that day comes we are no longer living under a capitalistic 
system, but under the shadow of a policy which is already 
largely socialistic. Now what the prevailing crisis exposes and 
condemns is precisely this socialistic policy, and not capitalism. 
If capitalism were left to itself, if it were liberated from the 
ban influences which governmental authorities have exer- 
cised upon it, then assuredly it would never have committed 
abuses comparable to those which have brought the world to 
the sorry pass where it is to-day. 

Experience proves incontestably that the further the 
brain which directs a business undertaking is removed from 
the market centre of that particular und ing, the greater are 
the risks of error in the conduct of the business. In the period 
which immediately preceded the crisis it was in the eee 
undertakings, constituted by the amalgamation of a number 
of separate and independent units, that the most disastrous 
experiences were recorded. Can it be doubted that if we 
had a complete system of State control, with the govern- 
mental authorities claiming to direct the economic activity of a 
whole country, the risks of going astray would be as great as it 
would be possible to make them? Sooner or later the statesmen 
responsible for the destiny of the nations must surely recognise 
that neither their genius nor their capacity are such that they 
can ever satisfactorily replace the collective intelligence of 
producers in general, who, in their daily struggle for markets, 
are face to face with realities, 

Those who wish to do a good work should seek then to 
strengthen and not to weaken capitalism. It is indispensable 
to free it from the impediments which have checked or mis- 
directed its action in recent years, for it is undoubtedly these 
impediments—the same which have hampered the play of 
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supply and demand—which are very largely responsible if not 
for the crisis itself, at any rate for its severity and duration. 


The second point which we should regard as definitely 
established—and which moreover is closely connected with the 
first—is that the policy of a steady rise in prices is contrary to 
the result to be desired. Such a policy is based upon a profound 
misapprehension, to wit, that the crisis in general, and especially 
the monetary crisis, is due to a catastrophic fall in prices. In 
reality the fall in prices is an effect of the crisis and not its cause. 
And when once the depression has been overcome and we look 
back at it we shall probably remark that it was not the fall in 
prices, but their previous rise, provoked by speculation in- 
judiciously fanned by the inflation of credit, which was the most 
catastrophic feature of all. 

A policy which aims at a rise in prices by artificial means 
should be rejected a priori because it is an integral part of that 
State-controlled system or manipulated economy which 
experience has demonstrated to be erroneous. If the world is 
ever to regain reasonable stability prices must be determined by 
supply and demand and must not be arbitrarily manipulated. 
Moreover, it is neither certain, nor indeed probable, that 
stability can be achieved at all with prices at a notably higher 
level. Machinery has made prodigious progress in the last 
twenty years. This progress, which after all can never be 
undone inasmuch as it would be contrary to the nature of things 
to attempt it, should normally express itself in a general lowering 
of the level of prices, a lowering which is possible owing to a 
reduction in the costs of production, and necessary because it is 
the only way whereby the great body of consumers can absorb 
the increased quantity of goods which improved methods have 
made it possible to produce. Thus it was that the first crises 
were overcome which arose owing to the introduction of 
machinery and the displacement of labour ; when they arose 
these crises seemed just as difficult to overcome as the prevailing 
crisis, but they were in fact overcome and did not prevent 
progress from following. As to those raw materials whereof 
the sale value may have fallen below the cost of production, 
prices will adjust themselves to supply and demand so soon as 
the less efficient producers have fallen out. Besides this, it is 


quite possible that the general evolution of conditions may 
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necessitate a further effort to reduce the costs of such raw 
materials. 

From the moment that we consider as anti-economic any 
policy which aims at a rise in prices regardless of conditions in 
general, we are likewise com fled to consider in the same light 
any systematic expansion of credit, since indirectly it has the 
same object as a rise in prices. The flow of credit should not 
seek to lead and direct economic development, it should rather 
follow such a development, adapting itself to the normal 
requirements of industry and commerce in so far as they are 
efficiently conducted. Otherwise credit results either in the 
freezing of liquid assets, which played such a harmful rdéle in 
the international financial crisis of 1931, or in the constitution 
of those great masses of floating capital whose movements, 
as we witnessed in the case of sterling three years ago, may 
become a truly formidable danger even for the soundest 
currencies, 

The blind inflation of credit in order to give an impetus to 
business is a form of that controlled economy which is diametric- 
ally opposed to capitalism, although certain individuals, most 
unjustly, have sought to render capitalism responsible for it. 
Economic activity is healthy when consumption is on the 
increase. This being so, normally bank loans should facilitate 
production rather than purchases by consumers ; in the latter 
contingency loans are inflation of credit and usually, if not 
always, unsound. It is for this reason that the expansion of 
credit defeats itself, and even augments the existing lack of 
stability, if it is not instigated by definite indications that 
economic recovery is already taking place. 


And now we pass to the third point, which is absolutely 
essential : to overcome the world depression it is indispensable 
to develop free trade. 

Since there exists a profound disparity between production 
and consumption, and since the restriction of output can never 
be more than a temporary expedient—and even then an 
expedient contrary to natural evolution and therefore opposed 
to progress—sooner or later we must seek a remedy in an 
increase of the total volume of sales. But such an increase can 
never attain the requisite level if the only outlet for producers 
is limited to their home markets. In order to allow humanity 
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to draw from industrial progress the advantages which it can 
and should afford; in order to prevent that progress (which 
can and should constitute a boon for humanity) from becoming 
a calamity, it is necessary that division of labour should be 
restored amongst nations, in the same manner as it exists 
amongst individuals. It is necessary that each nation should 
produce, and be enabled to sell to others, that which it is best 
fitted to produce. In a word, it is necessary that such a 
readaptation of world products to world needs should take 
place as can only be promoted by the most free and most 
extensive system of competition possible to conceive. And 
world needs can only be stimulated and developed by low 
prices and by the offer of fresh and attractive goods and 
commodities. 

We shall no doubt be told that we are merely banging on 
the old drum, that there is nothing new in what we say, that all 
we are doing is to enunciate the old principles of liberal 
economists. We gladly plead guilty to this charge. The logic 
of events compels us to recognise that under the old system men 
were happier and the world was far more prosperous than now ; 
that, after all has been said, the old system overcame difficulties 
as great, if relative conditions be taken into consideration, as 
those which now afflict us, whilst the nostrums in favour recently, 
whether they be dubbed state control, socialism, or managed 
economy, have one and all resulted in miscalculation and bitter 
disappointment. Such being the case it seems to us far 
preferable to follow modestly a system which has proved itself 
in practice, rather than to adopt high-flown theoretical systems 
which, by ways more or less indirect, invariably end in 
interference by the State with the freedom of affairs and, 
consequently, in the paralysis of healthy business activity. 

Once we admit the need of restoring international trade, 
we are driven in the first place to claim the lowering, so far as 
may be, of existing obstacles to free trade, such as prohibitive 
customs duties, quotas, and other barriers which are more or 
less insurmountable. It is crystal clear that, so long as these 
obstacles remain, the embarrassments which afflict the world 
will continue. It is not in seeking to be self-sufficient, and in 
existing merely by restricting their own requirements, that the 
nations of the world will regain prosperity. If this state of 
affairs goes on it implies a continuance of depression and 
unemployment. 
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But yet another impediment must be thrown aside if free 
trade is to blossom once more. That obstacle is monetary 
instability. 

We are far from blind to the fact that, when we proclaim 
the need of linking up the principal currencies to gold, we are 
not at one with the dominant view in Great Britain which, in 
the meantime, continues to prefer the paper pound to the gold 
pound. This dominant view is no doubt to be explained by the 
improvement which has been noted in the economic situation 
of Great Britain. Why, it is asked, should we modify our 
monetary system, since that which actually exists has been 
accompanied by economic recovery ? 

This opinion is easy to understand but, we repeat, it does 
not convince us. In the first place, it is far from being clear that 
there exists a relation of cause and effect between the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard and the improvement in the economic 
condition of the country. That improvement is manifestly due 
to the clean up of the public finances in 1931-1932, to the 
conversion operations thus rendered possible and to the 
resultant fall in interest rates both for long and short term loans, 
and above all to the restoration of confidence at home which is 
the fruit of a prudent financial policy. It has no relation 
whatsoever to depreciation of the currency. If in reality the 
monetary factor had exercised a dominating influence the 
recovery would have manifested itself especially in the volume 
of exports. Now during the first nine months of 1934 British 
exports only attained a value of £289 millions, against £292 
millions during the corresponding period of 1931, that is to say, 
an amount nominally slightly inferior to that recorded during 
the nine months which immediately preceded the suspension 
of the gold standard. Accordingly, the yield of British exports 
to-day, calculated in pounds which are depreciated 40 per cent. 
in value by comparison with the gold pound, is not as high as 
it was at a period when the crisis was in full swing. Surely 
this is not a feat to write home about ! 

It is an incontestable fact that the instability of currencies 
is an impediment to international trade. It clogs trade first of 
all because it creates mistrust in other countries, which are 
unwilling to allow their markets to be flooded by goods 
artificially cheapened by currency manipulations, and so they 
seek to protect themselves against such unfair methods of 
competition by customs duties, which are ever on the up-grade ; 
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the interest of the whole world calls, on the other hand, as we 
have urged, for a lowering of such duties. Moreover, instability 
of the currency paralyses free trade because it is incompatible 
with the existence of mutual confidence and with a feeling of 
future security, and thus it renders impossible the conclusion of 
normal commercial contracts. How can it be otherwise when 
the seller of commodities does not know what real amount he 
will receive at the time of payment, and the purchaser is ignorant 
of the actual sum he will have to pay? Let us abandon all hope 
of a recovery in international trade so long as these conditions 
persist, and therewith any hope of seeing a real and marked 
improvement in the general well-being. Local and partial 
improvements may be possible, but even they are likely to be 
of passing duration. In regard to Great Britain in particular, 
we shall doubtless not be contradicted when we affirm that that 
country, in view of its special economic position and its 
dependence on international markets, cannot count upon 
any lasting prosperity when its foreign trade is reduced as at 
resent. 
¥ And it would be rash to imagine that the system of a 
paper currency will never entail, even in Great Britain, the 
disadvantages that it has provoked elsewhere, such as a rise in 
internal prices and in wages, inflation and so forth. Amidst the 
prevailing international monetary chaos the pound sterling has a 
sufficiently strong position, thanks to its widespread circulation 
and radius of operation, to attract, even if dissevered from gold, 
foreign capital. But so soon as order begins to assert itself 
again on the monetary chessboard of the world the position of 
a be rudely shaken. We saw a proof of this in the 
fact that, when once political anxiety due to the internal 
situation in France last winter had been calmed, and when the 
dollar had been provisionally linked up with gold again, the 
pound sterling was subjected to such a pressure for several 
months as impelled the central authorities to defend it by the 
sacrifice of gold in considerable quantities. Seasonal conditions 
alone would not suffice to explain this pressure, which can only 
be attributed to the fact that any paper currency is ultimately 
regarded with disfavour, no matter what its intrinsic prestige, 
sO soon as it is in competition with stable and healthy currencies. 
And if this disfavour was less marked from the beginning of last 
October, the operative reason was certainly not the lessening of 
seasonal requirements, but much more political developments 
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on the Continent, which gave rise to apprehensions in this 
direction. 

Gold is perhaps not a perfect basis for money. Never- 
theless up to now human ingenuity has discovered nothing 
which can so well ensure the security of exchanges and contracts, 
nothing so well calculated to conserve wealth, nothing which 
so well guarantees the currency against the arbitrary inter- 
vention of politicians and so perfectly maintains public con- 
fidence. is is the reason why any return to a system of even 
modified liberalism in trade, such as will neither dominate nor 
act in opposition to natural forces (which guide economic 
development a thousandfold better than the nostrums of 
governments) necessarily involves a general return to a gold 
basis as a common standard of value and as the basis of the 
principal mediums, such as sterling, of foreign trade. 

No doubt a return to the gold standard will not of itself 
suffice to bring about a return of p rity. But it can never- 
theless, under present conditions, effect a marked change of 
direction—a psychological change due to the restoration of 
confidence, and a material change due to the possibility it will 
open up of a gradual restoration of free trade. And, what is a 
matter of the first importance, it is one of the few constructive 
means of recovery which the governments can set in motion, 
whereas in many other directions prudence may counsel a 
negative attitude and inaction. 


To sum up, the restoration of economic well-being and 
stability seems impossible unless those who preside over the 
destinies of the nations will abandon the chimeras of State 
control, and will give free play, so far as possible, to the healing 
forces of nature. To do this they must make it their first and 
cardinal aim to place their respective countries in such a position, 
both as regards the currency and the granting of customs 
facilities, that the action of fundamental economic laws— 
which are two-fold, namely, the law of supply and demand 
and the law of division of labour—may be alike effective and 
conciliatory. Thus will follow a real advance towards the free 
and unrestricted development of the countless productive 
energies of the universe. Contrast this with the socialistic 
tendencies of State control, which only envisages interference, 
regulations, and cramping restrictions ; along this wrong road 
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equilibrium can only be reached, if at all, by means of a 
disastrous and all-round set-back in prosperity. 

The main difficulty lies in weathering the dangerous 
cape to which liquidation of the crisis may be compared. 
This liquidation will prove the more painful because mistakes 
made up to the present have been very serious and have had 
the effect of making the depression far deeper than it would 
otherwise have been. By their various measures of protection 
and artificial encouragement governments have simply post- 

ned the inevitable liquidation and thereby prolonged and 
intensified the crisis. Yet if all these misguided measures 
were abolished by a stroke of the pen, the liquidation would 
be so abrupt, so many undertakings would founder, that 
social disturbances might ensue and they would retard rather 
than accelerate a recovery. We should then have to cope with 
difficulties even graver than those which already exist. 

Thus, while the end in view must be quite clear, in practice 
it will no doubt be necessary, owing to mistakes made in the 
past, to act with a certain measure of precaution. The change 
must be gradual, but it must be progressive, and in the right 
direction. If provisional measures have to be enforced durin 
the transition period, in order, for example, to support we 
borrowers, it is of the utmost importance that > should 
be treated as strictly transitional, and that they should not 
acquire the character of permanent institutions. They should 
be regarded as measures which are in the strict sense of the 
word exceptional—measures which are solely intended to 
facilitate the change over to sound methods. Of one thing 
we may rest assured: those countries which abandon artificial 
supports most readily will be the earliest to overcome the crisis. 

We fear we may have disappointed those who hoped we 
would lay before them a ready-made, artificial scheme of 
recovery. Let us be frank and open; it does not exist. We 
must allow nature free play, and, in view of past errors, we 
must return to a state of free trade, gradually, it is true, but 
with ever-increasing velocity. Our e over must indeed 
only be retarded to the extent absolutely necessary to avoid 
grave social upheavals. 

One word in conclusion. The healing measures which 
we have advocated can only prove efficacious if the spirit of 
peace gains the upper hand in all the great countries of the 
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world. But the trade policy for which we plead with all the 
emphasis at our command will promote the ends of peace, 
whereas the present trend towards economic nationalism is 
bound to end in exasperation, and cannot fail to endanger peace. 

Economic nationalism rests upon the stupendous fallacy 
that man’s neighbour is his enemy. In the long run, instead 
of creating work it confuses effort ; instead of reducing unem- 
ployment it paralyses progress ; instead of stimulating recovery 
it deepens depression at home and abroad. 


FREDERIC JENNY. 
November, 1934. 
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*.*The Bank publishes from time to time in this 
Monthly Review signed articles by exponents of 
different theories on questions of public interest. 
The Bank is not necessarily in agreement with 
the views expressed in these articles. 


The Planning of British Agriculture 





A Reply to Prof. Lionel Robbins’ article in 
Lloyds Bank Monthly Review, November, 1934. 
By Sir G. Christopher Clayton, C.B.E., M.P. 


ERHAPS the most important task confronting the human 

mind to-day is to contrive to bring about general world 

recovery as quickly as possible and with the least possible 
dislocation. Recovery cannot be instantaneous throughout the 
world ; it must begin somewhere. It is constantly stated that 
no nation can permanently contract out of world depression ; 
it is equally true that no nation can permanently keep out of 
a slowly spreading recovery once it has begun. 

It has not yet been possible for the nations of the world 
to emerge much beyond an anxious care for the immediate 
interests of their own nationals. Internal conditions have been 
so severe that necessity has driven them to subordinate world 
recovery to national existence—an attitude that is inevitable so 
long as the nations are divided among themselves. 

Great Britain held out longer than any other nation for a 
wider ideal, but the competition set up by intensive nationalism 
threatened to destroy her economic existence and ultimately 
forced her to abandon free trade and adopt protective measures 
for the security of her own producers. 

Amongst the latter, the primary producers were in an 
especially weak position, having to face imports from all quarters 
of the globe, some of these imports being a surplus for disposal 
at or below marginal cost from a highly protected home market, 
some being sahebiiond by export bounties, some produced 


under labour or other conditions which would not be tolerated 


in this country. 

Agriculture differs from other industries. The land of a 
country is its greatest asset, an inexhaustible source of con- 
tinuous wealth ; the land supports a greater population, even in 
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England, than any other single industry; it provides a way of 
life in healthy surroundings; in the last resort, it feeds the 
people in time of war. 

Now as I see it, the policy of the present Government has 
been to re-establish a prosperous agriculture at home with as 
little dislocation as possible of external trade, particularly with 
the Dominions. To achieve this, it has been necessary in the 
first place to restrict a swamping flood of imports, in the second 
place to ensure orderly marketing and production at home. 

Professor Lionel Robbins in the November issue of 
Lioyps BANK?MONTHLY Review attacks both aspects of this 
policy. In his view, we should cease to interfere with imports, 
stop all this nonsense about Marketing Boards, and leave 
agriculture to survive, if it can, in the face of world competition, 
thus giving it a stimulus towards increased efficiency and 
avoiding all injury to our export trade; in other words, we 
should , Booed things to take their course. 

The National Government was returned to power by an 
overwhelming majority because of an instinctive feeling amongst 
the people that there was a need for action and an opportunity 
for courage. In agriculture this action and courage have been 
forthcoming. Opposition there is, but it comes chiefly from 
those whose special interests are assailed, or from those who 
are living in the dream of pre-war, when with a constantly 
expanding market for our exports and little social conscience 
regarding labour, the world was a playground for the enter- 
prising exporter. 

Facts, not theories, must determine our policy. Russia 
and a great part of Asia are no longer free markets. China is 
chaos and Manchuria an appendage of Japanese industrial 
development. America has pe sn a upon an experiment 
far-removed indeed from Prof. Robbins’ desire. Germany, 
Italy, France, Poland and their smaller imitators are one and 
all committed to economic nationalism of which the end is 
certainly not yet. 

In this environment our home market assumes a new 
significance, and within it a prosperous agriculture and pros- 
perous industry are complementary and not antagonistic forces. 

“In three years,” complains Prof. Robbins, “ the 
Government has brought about a complete reversal of the 
sages policy as regards food supply which has prevailed 
or the last three-quarters of a century. Over a wide field it 
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has substituted regulation for free enterprise and has abandoned 
the traditional practice of buying food in the cheapest market 
whatever the consequences.” 

That this is so, does not necessarily redound to the 
discredit of those concerned. Let us examine Prof. Robbins’ 
charges in more detail. They can be summarised into seven 
main points. 

1. Export Trade.——By means of cheap food our export 
industries developed to pay for the food we imported, and 
earned for the nation thereby a greater reward than would 
have accrued from its production in this country. 


This argument, based on the circumstances that attended 
the industrial development of the nineteenth century, has no 
bearing on circumstances as they are to-day. Perhaps the 
writer, as one whose interests are intimately bound up with 
export trade to almost every country of the world, may be 
permitted to add a personal word of his experience and profound 
conviction. I welcome the steps that have been taken to 
rehabilitate agriculture in this country. I would welcome a 
careful extension of them. There is every indication that they 
will result in a further improvement in home trade exceeding 
any improvement which could reasonably be looked for in other 
directions under present world conditions. 


2. Restriction of Imports——In order to maintain and 
“even to raise ” food prices, the Minister of Agriculture 
has now invoked subsidies, quota restrictions, market 
reorganisation and tariffs, all a burden on the tax-payer and 
on industry. 


What has happened since these enormities were per- 
trated ? Even in these early days, before marketing economies 
on got under way at all, and before the compensating 
advantages have had time fully to operate, the consumer is 
paying far less for his food than he did in the days of flourishing 
export trade. Moreover, our export trade itself is now showing 
marked improvement. Of course, it is easy to argue that, 
without import restrictions, the improvement might have been 
greater. Once again, I can but give my own experience that, 
over a fairly wide range of products, I can find no evidence to 
suggest that this would be so. 
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3. Home Purchasing Power.—Any gain su d to arise 
from increasing the purchasing power of the farmer is “ an 
optical illusion.” If the curer sells bacon at a higher price, 
he has, it is true, more money, but the consumer has less. 


Presumably Prof. Robbins really means to refer to the 
producer, not the bacon curer, since we are dealing with the 
producing and not with the processing of goods. Assuming this 
to be the case, it is not merely a question of the — getting 
“* more money "—it is a question of keeping him in existence 
by paying him at least the cost of production. Furthermore, the 
alternatives really rest between paying the English producer or 
the foreign producer. In the one case, the cost of production 
represents services paid for and money or credit circulated in 
this country—in the other case, these advantages accrue abroad. 
It is true that, in theory, payment can only be made abroad by 
exports representing a similar amount of services, in the form 
of manufactured goods and of shipping and other services 
including foreign investments. In practice, however, we are 
finding it increasingly difficult to sell abroad in many of our 
old markets and to secure the service of our debts. This is not 
likely to be a transient phenomenon. The economist may, of 
course, argue that a profitable import trade will ultimately 
accrue to the benefit of the British investor in foreign securities 
or currency, but here again many assumptions have to be 
made, and there are strong reasons for believing that in this 
country, as in America, the cash income received by the primary 
producer is much more freely circulated than that received by 
the investor in foreign stocks. 

Some of us may indeed feel inclined to join company with 
one of our leading economists when he confessed, a few days 
ago, that the most successful steps taken by this country in 
recent years had all been contrary to long-established economic 
theory. 

4. Consumers’ Prices.—The prices of bread and other 
articles now controlled loom large in the budget of the 
poor. To stabilise these prices at the present level is to 
abandon at what some might think an unnecessary early 
stage one of the chief hopes of the diminution of poverty. 
This is to sacrifice the prospects of the urban population 
rs the preservation of domestic agriculture in its present 
orm. 
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It is difficult to comment with restraint on this description 
of events. It will suffice to refer Prof. Robbins to a study of the 
index numbers representing retail food prices and wholesale 
farm prices, There can be no question that in agriculture, as 
in industry, improvement can only be permanent if based on 
the determination ultimately to benefit the main body of 
consumers. 


5- Dominion Producers.—Moreover, we are not merely 
sacrificing our urban population, but the agricultural 
producers elsewhere in the British Empire. Where the 
Dominions are willing to take our manufactures in return 
for their food products, it is a very grave step to bang the 
door in their faces. Does Mr. Elliot do this with the 
approval of the export industries, the shipping trade and 
all the other interests which, to say nothing of the consumer 
at large, must quite inevitably suffer ? 

In this paragraph Professor Robbins begins by claiming 
sympathy for the poor farmer of the Dominions, and ends by 
asking if Mr. Elliot has obtained the approval of the export and 
shipping trades and “ other interests.” All these matters come 
under other Ministers and notably the Board of Trade. The 
President of the Board of Trade need not stand abashed before 
anyone in a demand for interest in these vital matters. After 
all, Mr. Runciman has quite probably heard of the shipping 
trade. Furthermore, the principal suffering at the moment 
is being borne by the home agricultural community for 
the very reason that the door has not been banged in the faces 
of our Dominion farmers. It is far more likely to be true that 
all these interests, even including the Dominion farmers, would 
“ quite inevitably ” suffer by a collapse of the home market, and 
in sustaining this market agriculture must play a leading part. 
The repercussions of an agricultural collapse such as occurred 
in the U.S.A. would be widespread, particularly within the 
Empire. In any readjustment, temporary hardship and 
sectional sacrifices are difficult to avoid, but even these are 
better than accepting defeat. Neither are they inevitable. To 
take but one example—an increase in the eggs and meat pro- 
duced in this country would result in a large net increase in 
imports of wheat and other feeding stuffs. 


6. Tariff versus Quota.—Full recovery is not to be hoped 
for until the quota system is swept away. ... Is it not 
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unfortunate that we who have so much more to gain from a 
restoration of international trade should just at this moment 
be leading the van in the other direction. 


Professor Robbins admits that the quota is the more 
effective administrative instrument but considers that its 
reaction to world prices is too rigid. 

The arguments in the tariff versus quota controversy are 
too well known to need repetition here beyond stating that 
quotas so far fixed are by no means rigid and that enquiry would 
enable Professor Robbins to ascertain that machinery has been 
devised to adjust them with considerable rapidity. 

Neither can we to-day define world prices. They are too 
often based on a surplus dumped here or on distressed cargoes 
afloat as the result of restrictions elsewhere. Professor Robbins 
intends to imply that the introduction of quotas by us is 
hindering the restoration of our international trade, and that 
it is we who are leading the way in this iniquity. The reverse 
of course is the case. Our restrictive measures have been 
introduced to safeguard us against similar measures imposed 
by almost every civilised country of the world, and after we 
had been brought perilously near disaster by pursuing the 
course which Professor Robbins now bids us take. To sweep 
away the quotas and replace them by tariffs, high enough to 
control the markets, might or might not be an advantage. But 
is this the course which in the name of Free Trade we are 
asked to take ? 


7. Marketing Boards.—The new policy of agricultural 
planning does not stop at the regulation of international 
trade: it extends to domestic production where control 
of prices and individual trading has been introduced. 
Nothing is left to the producer save the minutiz of technical 
supervision and there is little stimulus to increased 
efficiency and the consequent lowering of costs. 


The primary object of marketing schemes is to enable 
producers of any commodity to exercise collective control 
over the marketing of their produce. Thereby they are enabled 
to consolidate their selling position, to adjust supplies to 
market requirements, both as regards quantity and quality, 
to regularise channels of distribution and eliminate waste 
resulting from excessive competition of individual units, and 
to provide the essential services necessary for efficient marketing 
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in the present day, such as assembly, standardisation, intelli- 
gence, advertising, and the promotion of increased sales. 

Each and all of these objects are legitimate and desirable 
ends of commercial organisation and have been in operation 
in many industries — agriculture for many years. There 
is no reason to suppose that they must have the effect of raising 
prices to consumers ; in most cases they have had the reverse 
effect, but nearly always they have improved the producers’ 
position. 

The marketing boards provide for the first time the 
opportunity and the machinery for an organised improvement 
of efficiency in production. This indeed will undoubtedly 
become in time one of their main functions, since on the 
consequent reduction in costs will depend expansion of sales. 

“ Only the minutiz of technical supervision ” will remain, 
as Professor Robbins points out, with the farmer, but what a 
strange description is this of the production of crops and live- 
stock, one of the most skilled occupations of mankind of which 
a lifetime of study can leave one comparatively ignorant ! 

Professor Robbins argues deeply upon the difference 
between a rise in price brought about by increased demand 
and one brought about by a diminishing supply, and appears 
to conclude therefrom that not only is a restriction of supplies 
inherently wrong, but that this is one of the principal functions 
of a marketing board. Nothing can be further from the truth, 
A board exists to balance supplies with demand, but I shall 
be surprised if any member of any board does not realise that 
its existence, like that of any business, depends on the success 
with which it can stimulate demand and increase consumption. 
No one wishes to curtail production, least of all in foodstuffs, 
but the principle of endeavouring to balance production with 
demand is one that is followed by every factory and every 
business organisation in the country. 

Professor Robbins quotes a conversation he had with a 
farmer: ‘ If I were free,” said one of the most successful 
farmers in the home counties to him as they surveyed a 
that had been damaged by frost, “if I were free, I should 
plough that in and have a try with potatoes, but if I do, I 
= be fined for exceeding my quota: it is not worth the 
ris ag 

But, really, was this all that emerged from a conference 
between two so important figures on one of the most important 
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economic questions of the day? If prices of potatoes were 
sufficiently good to induce him to plough in some other crop 
and try potatoes, there would without doubt be many thousand 
other farmers with the same ideas. Without some co-ordinating 
mechanism, they would all set about doing it with the result— 
so frequent in the past—that they would all in due course be 
looking at a crop of unsaleable potatoes and saying, “ let us 
plough these in and try something else.” 

I cannot do better than close with the words of Mr. Henry 
A. Wallace, United States Secretary of Agriculture :— 


“ The feeling that man should live by providing goods 
for his neighbour not by withholding goods goes very deep : 
and I believe that it is spreading. But the condition of 
greater balance and justice we now seek, in a’ capitalistic 
structure hastily mended, can certainly not be obtained 
by arranging that everybody work under the profit system 
except the farmer. The farmer’s instinct has always been 
. +. to provide to the uttermost, never to deny. This 
instinct, obeyed by millions of scattered individuals in a 
society seeking profits and setting prices on a scarcity 
basis took our farmers up the long hill to the poorhouse : 
and killed them as customers. Their death as customers 
closed thousands of factories and helped to throw millions 
out of work. Now we are trying to give our farmers their 
rightful place in a more decent and balanced system, a 
system that will work democratically and make for neigh- 
bourliness and a shared abundance.” 


But Professor Robbins says “ Away with all that.” 
What, precisely, does he wish us to put in its place ? 


G. C, CLAYTON. 
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*.*The Bank publishes from time to time in this 
Monthly Review signed articles by exponents of 
different theories on questions of public interest. 
The Bank is not necessarily in agreement with 
the views expressed in these articles. 


A Scheme for Estimating Cost 


By J. F. Remington, F.C.A., of the Stock Exchange, 
Birmingham 


T= Costs Department of a modern factory is a very 





important department and in these days of keen 

competition it is only by scientific methods that a 
manufacturer can properly’ascertain the minimum selling price 
at which it is safe to book orders. Reckless price-cutting is 
often due to ignorance and there are still many so-called 
manufacturers who base their prices at 5 per cent. less than 
their competitors. 

The expense of a properly organised cost department is 
considerable, but even pee lly ce = find that more time 
and expense devoted to a study of this question would prove 
profitable. Moreover, particularly in the smaller trades, what 
is really requiredjis an estimate of cost based on fact, prepared 
before the articles are“made, so that the manufacturer can quote 
and know that he can produce the articles at a profit. We will 
therefore consider the question of cost from this point of view. 

Any scheme drawn up for an Estimate of Cost is based 
on the records and results of a |normal trading year, when the 
cost of material and labour has been constant and when no 
violent fluctuations have occurred. Where owing to circum- 
stances this is impracticable such adjustments as are necessary 
must be made, 

As a basis let us take the following simple trading 
account :— 








£ £ 
To Material consumed ... pe 7,000 By Sales ... ik ... 17,000 
» Productive Labour ... oe S600 
» Gross Profit ... ... 5,000 
£17,000 £17,000 
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£ £ 
To Unproductive Labour in By Gross Profit ... = 5,000 
Factory ... pes .. 1,000 » Discounts received ... 150 
» Power oe _ si 500 
» Manufacturing Expenses ... 250 
» Light and Heat da pia 100 
» Rent and Rates — ro 200 
» Carriage Outwards ... ‘ie 300 
» Printing, Stationery an 
Advertising me aes 100 
» Travellers’ Commission and 
Expenses ... oe ace 500 
» Discounts Allowed ... _ 300 
» Bad Debts ... haa ne 200 
» Depreciation of Plant on 200 
£3,650 
» Net Profit ... ies «- £1,500 
£5,150 £5,150 





In Victorian days the usual method was to take the cost of 
the material and wages together, add a percentage and so arrive 
at a selling price. No notice was taken of the relation of material 
to wages, and the percentage was arbitrary. According to the 
foregoing Trading Account the™material and labour are £12,000 
and the expenses plus the profit £5,000. Therefore the Victorian 
outlook was to play for safety and add, say, 50 per cent. to 
material and wages and so arrive at a selling price for every 
article made. 


The following is an illustration of what could happen :— 


Example One. Example Two. 

fa ¢ £ s. d. 
Material esi an — wes Material one 100 
Labour ane jan 100 Labour ene nm ma ee 
ll 0 0 ll 0 0 

50 per cent. to be added to 
arrive at aselling price ... 510 0 510 0 
£16 10 0 £16 10 0 








Both articles were therefore offered at the same price. 


" In reality a manufacturer makes his profit on his labour 
and factors his material. As the ratio of labour to material in 
articles made increases, so does the length of time occupied in 
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making, so obviously the proportion of the general of 
the factory (apart from the selling expenses) strictly changeable 
to the individual article increases in a like proportion. In other 
words, the cost of the material consumed is in no way correlated 
with the overhead cost of production. 

If we again examine the Trading Account it will be seen 
that the expenses and profit are exactly equal to the productive 
labour. The next school of costing, therefore, used this method 


as a basis :— 
Example One. Example Two. 


£ £ 
Material... ian ss an — 10 1 
Labour aes ose _— ose ose 1 10 
1l 1l 

100 per cent. on labour to cover overhead 

and profits, and to arrive at a selling 
price wae ewe ove oes ose 1 10 
£12 £21 


In the light of these figures, and the foregoing argument, 
the fallacy of the earlier idea is apparent. 

If, however, we further consider the original Trading 
Account, we must correct another fallacy, inasmuch as the cost of 
selling is in no way governed by or related to the labour paid. 
For example, Carriage is governed by weight and distance, 
Travellers’ Commission by price (which includes materials) and 
both, as well as all other sales expenses, by turnover. We 
therefore arrive at the conclusion that there are four factors in 
every cost :-— 

Material. 
Labour. 
Expense of Manufacturing. 


Expense of Selling. 


The costs of Material and Labour are easily ascertained. 
The expense of manufacturing is governed by and fluctuates to 
a very large degree with the labour, and the selling expense is 
ruled by the turnover. We now have a basis on which to work, 
We divide our Trading Account as follows, classifying the 
various charges between Manufacturing and Sales and chase 
necessary dividing them between these two main headings :— 
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Manufacturing Sales 
Expenses. Expenses. 
£ £ 
Unproductive Labour in veauee il 1,000 
Power es 500 
Manufacturing Expenses . ons 250 
Light and Heat... anh one 75 For Offices ais en 25 
Rent and Rates... me an 150 Do. ni - 50 
Carriage Outwards.. 300 
Printing, Stationery and Advertising 20 80 
Travellers’ Commission and Ex- 
penses . 500 
Discount Allowed, less Received . 150 
Bad Debts ... ba i 200 
Depreciation of Plant ove see 200 
Total ... ... £2,195 £1,305 


The total cost for the year can therefore be drawn up as 
follows :— 














Material consumed aan was ane ois 7,000 
Productive Labour sas inn wat ve 5,000 
12,000 
Manufacturing Expenses (equal in mee to 44 al 
cent. on Productive Labour) ... 2,195 
Total Works Cost 14,195 
Sales Expenses (equal in fact to 9-2 per cent. on 
Works Cost) ... er sea init 1,305 
Total Cost ...  ... £15,500 
Add ? per cent. for deepens to be based on Ex- 
perience ... . ? 
Selling Price... — £4 





The basis of these calculations is that the manufacturing 
and sales expenses, as ascertained in the previous table, enable 
percentage additions of 44 per cent. and 9-2 per cent. respec- 
tively to be calculated and applied as a general rule. 


This method is scientific and accurate and could be adopted 
hoop erfect safety in a factory where all articles manufactured 
osely allied to each other and where all go through the 
cane processes, but in a factory where such is not the case the 
result would be disastrous, In the last named each department 
in the factory must be treated as a separate unit and the actual 
expenses of the department ascertained. These calculated 
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as a percentage on the oe labour will give the actual 


overhead chargeable. e following is a simple example :— 





1 2 4 Method of 
| Total. | Dept. Dept. 2, Dept. 3 Dept. yo se ty 

















| 
, | he | she | xfe0| afo! $ | 
Productive Labour .. | 5,000 | 1,750 1,250) 1,500 500 
Unproductive Labour 1,000; 200 300| 450, 50| Actual. 
Power... .. | 500} 200 100| 200 — | Actual. 
Manufacturing — 
Expenses an | 250| 50  75/ 100! 25 | Actual. 
Light and Heat ove 75 | 15 23 | 30 7 | Floor space. 
Rent and Rates wet Ie 30 46 | 60 14 | Floor space. 
Printing and Stationery | 20 | 7 5 | 6 2 | Arbitrary of 
in accordance 
with wages 
| paid. 
Depreciation of Plant | 200 100 50 | 50 — | Actual. 
Total ... ... (£2,195! g602 599/ £896| £98 | 





Percentage on Wages... | 44% | 35% 48% | 60% | 20% 





Here, again, the actual costs in these examples provide the 
data from which the working percentage additions are 
calculated. 


The foregoing is an illustration of the different percentages 
it is necessary to add to wages to cover the expenses incidental 
to the varying processes of manufacturing, and to show how 
disastrous a general overhead may prove to be. It will be 
noticed that if an article is wholly made in Department 3, it is 
necessary to add 60 per cent. to wages to cover expenses, whereas 
an article made in Department 4 only requires 20 per cent. 
Further comment is needless. In actual practice a works 
overhead can vary from 20 per cent. to 700 per cent. The 
following illustrates a Departmental cost where a manufacturing 
process passes through several departments :— 


£s. d. 
Material plus ? per cent. for wastage ... _ aoe win _ 20 0 0 
Wages—Dept.l1 ... .. £400 £400 
Plus 55 per cent. as above 18 0 £1 8 0 


Dept, 2 ove 2 
Plus 48 per cent. as above Ol 


0 0 
9 2 019 2 
































Ss a @& 
Brought forward sina £6 00 £272 2000 
3 ia 200 
Plus 60 per cent. as above s€e8 1 40 
Dept.4 .. «. 100 100 
Plus 20 per cent. as abov 0 40 040 
9 00 315 2 
9 0 0 
315 2 
3215 2 
Add 9-2 per cent. on Works Cost for Sales Expenses 3 8 3 
Total Cost... £56 3 5 
Add ? per cent. for profit eee ? 
Selling price eee —f£ Ff 





The percentage to add to material to cover wastage is based 
on experience. As the cost of selling is influenced only by 
turnover, the percentage to be added for sales charges is 
constant. The percentage for profit can only be decided from 
knowledge of the trade and is a matter quite apart from the 
actual process of ascertaining cost. It will be seen from the 
foregoing method that this will give the actual cost of an article 
in whatever department it is made and only such overheads as 
are incidental to its manufacture are charged against it. Conse- 
quently the manufacturer can have absolute confidence in 
quoting for articles estimated on this basis. 

The following are a few notes on points that arise in the 
preparation of a scheme. 

Materials should only be classed as such where the exact 
quantity used in an article can be definitely ascertained. If this 
is impossible, it is advisable to include such materials in the 
overhead as Manufacturing Expenses. 

All goods factored (i.e., that are sold in the same state as 
they are bought) should be eliminated from material and sales, 
otherwise the sale expense percentage will be incorrect. It is 
better to prepare separate Trading Accounts for factored and 
manufactured goods. 

When a fluctuation either in material or labour occurs 
during a year the basis price of labour and material in the costs 
must not be altered until a later scheme is prepared which 
includes the fluctuation. The costs must be adjusted at the 
end by either adding or deducting the amount of the fluctuation. 
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Where a firm manufactures its own material that it can readily 

buy, it is wisest to break the cost and start the finished article 

cost with the material at the market price. By this means the 

= on the material manufactured remains a profit and is not 
anded on to the customer. 


Where patterns or tools are made care must be taken to 
exclude the outlay from material and wages and treat the item 
as an expense on production allocating the item to the correct 
department. 


Productive wages must be productive at cost book price, 
or the basis of the cost will be wrong. Particular care must 
be taken in day work shops. If an allowance for work not at 
cost book price has to be made, the unproductive labour must 
be increased by the amount of the allowance. 


Foremen, toolmakers, toolsetters, errand boys, labourers 
and the like are all unproductive. The most important duty 
in the preparation of a scheme for estimating cost is to ascertain 
definitely that the wages according to the Trading Account are 
“ productive ”’ at the prices at which they are entered in the 
costs. 


In these days of keen competition and diminished pur- 
chasing power, it is essential that costing should be upon an 
accurate basis. If prices are fixed too high, the manufacturer 
loses business, and eventually he will be forced to close down, 
thereby adding to the unemployment in the country. Con- 
versely, if through erroneous costing prices are fixed too low, 
he will drift into insolvency before he realises his danger. Such 
a disaster will involve not only the manufacturer himself, but 
all those who depend upon him for employment, who have 
advanced loans to him, or who have invested money in his 
business. Scientific costing is, therefore, a question which 
concerns a far wider public than is generally realised, and this 
is my justification for attempting to explain in simple form some 
of its elementary principles. 


J. F. REMINGTON. 
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Notes of the Month 


The Money Market.—Towards the end of October, the 
informal agreement for the maintenance of minimum buying 
rates for Treasury bills, which had been in existence between 
certain of the clearing banks for just over a year, was terminated, 
and since then all concerted efforts to keep up discount rates 
have been abandoned, The result was an immediate fall in 
rates. The average tender rate for Treasury bills, which on 
October 19th was 14s. 3-27d. per cent., had fallen by November 
23rd to 6s.3-97d. per cent. In contradistinction to the banks’ 
agreed buying rate for three months’ Treasury bills of +4 per cent. 
on October 18th, by a month later the market was quoting } per 
cent. Business has naturally become very limited, as few 
institutions are anxious to buy bills at the high prices corre- 
sponding to these low rates. is collapse of rates at the end 
of October intensified the difficulties of bill-brokers, who found 
themselves still paying 1 per cent. to the clearing banks for loans 
against bills which yielded under } per cent. To relieve these 
difficulties, the clearing banks decided as from November 8th 
to charge only 4 per cent. for call and short loans against 
Treasury bills and other bills eligible for discount at the Bank 
of England, while continuing to charge 1 per cent. for loans 
against bonds and non-eligible bills. is partial reduction in 
loan rates has afforded some relief to bill-brokers, but in 
comparison with a few months ago they have lost from the fall in 
discount rates most of what they have gained from the reduction 
in the cost of their loans. Apart from this, it is believed that 
the money market is now holding an abnormally large quantity 
of Government securities, and this involves a certain element 
of risk, The advantage of a bill of exchange as a medium of 
investment for short-term funds is that it reaches maturity 
within a few months, and is then repaid. On the other hand, 
money invested in Stock Exchange securities, even of the highest 
class, can only be recovered by selling the security, with the 
attendant risk of capital loss. They are therefore a less suitable 
medium of investments for short-term funds which may be 
required at an early date. This risk of course becomes intensified 
when security prices rise to abnormally high levels, as has 
happened during the past few weeks as the direct consequence 
of the fall in discount rates. The broad fact is that the supply 
of liquid funds is at the moment far in excess of the demand 
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for them for ae agen | and commercial purposes. The 
Government is rightly ing advantage of these unusual 
conditions to place the National Debt upon as cheap and 
permanent a basis as possible, and this accounts for the growing 
dearth of Treasury bills. On the other hand, the surplus funds 
available are trying to find employment somewhere, and as a 
result a top-heavy position has developed in the gilt-edged 
market. It is not suggested that any situation of serious danger 
has so far developed, but it is arguable that fresh efforts to 
expand credit would be out of place, until existing supplies 
have been absorbed. 

The Foreign Exchanges.—A definite change has occurred in 
the foreign exchange market during the past six weeks. Until 
the middle of October sterling had been subject to continual 
pressure, first because of the reflux of money from London to 
Paris stimulated by the summer revival of confidence in French 
finances, and later because of the normal autumn commercial 
purchases of dollars. Then in early October came the 
Marseilles assassinations, followed a few weeks later by the 
resignations first of the French and secondly the Belgian 
Governments, Simultaneously, the autumn purchases of dollars 
approached completion. The result was a sudden reversal of 
sentiment in favour of sterling, more particularly at the expense 
of the Gold Bloc currencies. Between October 11th and 
November 27th the pound rose against the franc from Fcs.74 
to Fcs.75§%, and against the dollar from $4-90 to $4-99, and the 
British control had to buy francs in order to prevent too rapid 
a rise. The franc also depreciated against the dollar until it 
became profitable to ship gold from Paris to New York, and 
there was a steady outflow of gold during the first few weeks of 
November. The forward exchange rates, which are always a 
good indication of prevailing sentiment, turned heavily against 
the Gold Bloc currencies, e months’ francs went from a 
premium of 12 centimes to a discount of 9 centimes against 
sterling, while three months’ belgas fell from a discount of 
0-10 belgas to a momentary discount of 0-75 belgas on 
November 13th, which gave operators a “ turn ” equivalent to 
a yield of 14 per cent. per annum. Latterly the three months’ 
rate has recovered to 0-27 belgas discount. It is realised 
that the new Belgian Government intends to keep the 
country on the gold standard as long as possible, and 
it is quite likely that France will be prepared to give 
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assistance. At the same time all the indications are that the 
belga is overvalued in terms of sterling and allied currencies, 
and that as it is impracticable to reduce internal wages, prices 
and costs still further, Belgium may have to devalue her currency 
as the only alternative. As regards the New York-—London 
exchange, the moderate appreciation in sterling during early 
November was partly a reflection of the weakness of the Gold 
Bloc and partly due to the diminution of seasonal purchases of 
dollars, e official removal of all American restrictions upon 
foreign exchange dealings and the exportation of capital has 
enhanced confidence in the future stability of the dollar, and 
notwithstanding the complexion of the new Congress, the 
market is for the moment less afraid of further devaluation than 
it was earlier in the year. 

The Stock Exchange.—The collapse of short-term money 
and discount rates, and the continually increasing quantity 
of funds in the market brought about in early November 
a very rapid advance in the prices of British Government 
securities. According to one representative index number, 
the average level of prices in this market rose from 121-0 
on October 22nd to a peak figure of 126-3 on November 
15th, or an advance of 4-4 per cent. in less than a month, 
During the same period 2} per cent. Consols rose from 81,%, 
to 914, 34 per cent. Conversion Loan from 104{ to 110}, 
and 3} per cent. War Loan from 105? (including six months’ 
dividend) to 108} (ex dividend). Other advances were more 
moderate, but the general rise in the market can only be 
described as abnormal. Fortunately a slight relapse has 
occurred since the peak figure was registered, and this has 
strengthened the position of the markets. The foreign bond 
market has been dull under the influence of uncertain political 
conditions abroad, but the Dawes and Young loans have 
improved as the result of the new Anglo-German agreement 
providing for the service of the British holdings of these loans. 
Home railway stocks have been sluggish, mainly because current 
traffic returns show less improvement over those of the previous 
year than was the case a few months ago. The industrial 
market, however, has been stimulated by the boom in gilt-edged 
stocks. Yields on British Government securities are now so 
low that many investors are being driven into industrial issues 
in order to obtain adequate yields, and in consequence there has 
been an appreciable rise in the prices of most sound shares. 
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The oil market has been uneventful, while rubber shares have 
reacted slightly during the past few weeks. The tea market 
has also been depressed by the decision of several companies 
to reduce or pass their interim dividends, Gold-mining shares 
were inclined to be weak early in November, but there has since 
been a fair recovery. Base-metal shares have been irregular. 

Commodity Prices.—The general level of British wholesale 
prices has on the whole been steadier during the past few 
weeks, and there are indications that the decline noticeable 
during the early autumn has been nearly arrested. Reviewing the 
four weeks ended November 21st, movements in wholesale food 
prices comprised declines in cereals, meat and bacon, off-set 
to some extent by increases in butter and cheese. Textile 
prices are mainly higher, for while wool is cheaper, silk, flax, 
jute and Egyptian cotton have all risen in price. American 
cotton remained steady. Non-ferrous metal prices were 
inclined to weakness. Among miscellaneous materials, hides, 
linseed oil and rubber continued to fall, but there were advances 
in certain chemical products. Striking an average between all 
these diverse movements, there has been very little change in 
British wholesale prices on balance. 

American wholesale prices have also remained steady 
during November, so that the relation between the purchasing 
power of the pound and dollar is also much the same as in 
October. French wholesale prices continue to fall, but Italian 
wholesale prices have been slowly rising. It is significant that 
whereas since November, 1933, French wholesale prices have 
fallen by 8-5 per cent., Italian wholesale prices have risen by 
0*4 per cent, is growing divergence may help to explain the 
weakness of the lira which has recently necessitated an increase 
in the Bank of Italy’s discount rate. 

In England the official cost of living index number rose 
during October from 43 to per cent. above the level of 
July, 1914. The index number for retail food prices alone 
rose from 25 to 27 above the same basic level, while the index 
numbers measuring other branches of expenditure were 
unchanged. The rise in the average level of retail food prices 
is ascribed solely to the normal seasonal advance in the price 
of eggs. These calculations, of course, take no account of 
changes in consumption from month to month, and it must be 
remembered that the consumption of particular foodstuffs is 
to some extent affected by fluctuations in their price. Compared 
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with a year ago, the cost of living index number has registered 
an advance of one point, equivalent to 0-7 per cent. It is now 
one point lower than at the time of the suspension of the gold 
standard just over three years ago. 

Overseas Trade. —Both imports and exports increased in 
October, and it is clear that the trade revival is being well 
maintained, Imports in October were £69-0 millions, against 
£57°7 millions in September, and were the highest figure for 
any month, at least since the end of 1931. Raw material imports 
were £16°9 millions, against £15-2 millions in September, 
£150 millions in October, 1933, and £11-9 millions in October, 
1932. Exports of British goods were £36-7 millions against 
£340 millions in September, and were also the highest for any 
month since the end of 1931. Exports of British manufactured 
goods amounted to £28-5 millions, against £26-3 millions in 
September, £26-1 millions in October, 1933, and £22-8 
millions in October, 1932. The returns for the first ten months 
of the past two years are summarised below :— 





Increase (+) 








— | -O. 
Description Jan.-Oct., Jan.-Oct., or 
| ~ 1933 1934 | Decrease (—) 

£ mn. | £ mn, £ mn. 
Total Imports “en — ~— 549-2 605-4 +56-2 
Retained Imports ... wil sien 507-6 561-7 +54-1 
Raw Material Imports . one 144-5 174-5 +30-0 
Manufactured Goods Imports nee 123-0 142-5 +19-5 
Total ——— British Goods ob 302-5 325°8 +23-3 
Coal eee 26-1 26-6 + 0-5 
Iron and Steel Exports a nan 24-3 28-6 + 4-3 

Cotton Exports 49-4 49-4 —_ 
British Manufactured Goods Exports 232-7 251-8 +19-1 
Re-exports ... ea 41-6 43-7 + 2-1 
Total Exports in one. | 344-1 369-5 +25-4 
Visible Trade Balance... --| —205-1 | -—235-9 | —30-8 





Total imports for the ten months reviewed in the table have 
risen since last year by £56-2 millions, and retained imports 
by £541 millions. Exports of British goods have increased by 
£23°3 millions, so that the adverse trade balance is £30°8 
millions higher than in 1933. On the other hand, at the end 
of June it looked as if the adverse trade balance for the year 
might increase by between £45 and £50 millions, while the latest 
figures suggest that the increase should not exceed £40 millions, 
so that we have apparently improved our position during the 
past four months, 
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Home Reports 


The Industrial Situation 


Internal trade continues to improve. There is now no 
doubt that the revival has persisted into the autumn months, 
and notwithstanding unfavourable conditions over most of the 
Continent, there is every prospect that home trade will remain 
relatively good at least until next spring. 


The slight increase in the general percentage of un- 
employment during October is purely seasonal, being largely 
due to a decline in the amount of work available in the building, 
transport and distribution trades, and in hotel and boarding- 
house services. The approach of Christmas should bring about 
a temporary improvement in some of these trades. Meanwhile 
employment became better during October in the clothing and 
textile trades, in the heavy industries, the motor trade and in 
certain miscellaneous trades, 

Railway goods traffic receipts continue to register small 
advances over a year ago, total receipts for the four weeks to 
November 18th being £6-8 millions, against £6-7 millions a 
year ago. The increase, however, is less marked than it was 
in October. Retail trade in October was 3-2 per cent. above 
the level of October, 1933. The improvement remains well 
spread over all parts of the country. London bank clearings 
for early November were better than those of the previous year, 
while provincial bank clearings for October (the latest month 
available) also registered an advance. Production in the heavy 
industries remains relatively good. Returns of new building 
plans, which were disappointing in September, recorded in 
October an increase of 20 per cent. over the plans passed in 
October last year. Consumption of electricity in October was 
not quite up to the September level, but is still considerably 
above the consumption for October, 1933. Wholesale prices, 
though still inclined to fall, have become much steadier on i 
September, and raw material imports have improved after their 
September set-back. October also witnessed a slight increase 
in bank advances. Finally export trade compares favourably 
with that of a year ago. 

It appears from this brief survey of current trade statistics 
that most of the weak spots noted a month ago have now 
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Cogent. and that the autumn trade has got well into its 
stride. News from overseas shows little change. Conditions 
on the Continent remain obscure and depressing, except in the 
sterling area countries where the trade position is relatively 
good. News from the United States is still conflicting in 
character. Reports from the Empire are on the whole re- 
assuring, and there is no sign of any serious set-back in South 
America. Taking a general view, our home trade should be 
well maintained at least for the next few months, and this will 
give affairs on the Continent a chance to change for the better. 
Unless such an improvement occurs, we shall have to rely upon 
our home market and on those provided by other sterling area 
countries, and the question then will be what volume of home 
business and employment those markets will be able to support. 
Still, this question does not demand an immediate answer, nor 
need it arouse excessive misgivings. 


Agriculture 


England and Wales.—According to an official report the 
bulk of the potato crop had been lifted by the beginning of 
November. Except in the extreme south-west the crop was free 
from disease, and tubers are expected to keep well. Potatoes 
are on the small side, but the estimated yield of 6-7 tons per 
acre is equal to that of last year. Root crops improved consider- 
ably during October, but many areas of turnips and swedes had 
already been ploughed out as complete failures. The mangold 
crop is satisfactory and is expected to yield 18-3 tons per acre. 
The sugar beet crop has increased in weight and a yield of 84 
to g tons per acre of washed and topped roots is anticipated. 
Cultivation and sowing are well advanced and it seems probable 
that a larger area than usual will be sown to wheat. The supply 
of winter keep is likely to be smaller than usual, but has not 
been appreciably drawn upon so far. Cattle and sheep have 
done fairly well during the past month and milk yields are 
about normal for the time of year. 


Scotland.—Belated potato lifting caused delay in gettin 
on with other operations, but generally speaking farm oun 
is fairly well advanced. The sowing of wheat has made satis- 
factory progress in most districts and some fields have already 
“ brairded.”” The open, mild and moist weather has been 
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entirely favourable to rye grass and clover seeds. Turnips 
and swedes remain below average as regards both condition 
and bulk, but sugar beet is turning out satisfactorily. In the 
produce markets wheat has been steady but barley and oats 
have met a dull trade. Potatoes have been in slightly better 
request at former prices. The livestock markets have been well 
supplied generally, and first grade bullocks met a good demand, 
but secondary qualities were somewhat weaker towards the 
end of November. Sheep have been in much the same position. 


Coal 
Hull.—There is a steady demand for practically all qualities. 
Prices rule very firmly. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The good market for Northum- 
berland screened steam coal has been well maintained, and 
Durham coals have improved. Coking coal and bunkers are 
also selling more freely and most collieries are now comfortably 
stemmed. The Durham position has probably been helped to 
some extent by the partial resumption of shipments to Germany. 


Sheffield—All sections show an improvement. rt 
business is somewhat difficult owing to the scarcity of best 
hards and the limited supply has caused a slight increase in 
price. Washed doubles are also scarce but smalls are in fair 
supply. Orders for prompt shipment are steady. Industrial 
fuels are in good demand and household grades show con- 
siderable improvement. 


Cardiff—Tenders have been opened in Cairo for the 
Egyptian State Railways’ contract for 150,000 tons of coal. 
The result is not yet known. In connection with the recent 
enquiry for the Algerian State Railways, about 60,000 tons of 
large steam coal have been purchased from South Wales and 
about 30,000 tons of briquettes. Otherwise business is slack. 
The markets for coke and patent fuel remain unchanged, but 
sized coals are firmer. The market for coal remains quiet and 
stocks are heavy. 


Newport.—Foreign shipments during October were 170,000 
tons, an increase of 14,000 tons over September, but 34,000 
tons less than in October, 1933. Dock shipments foreign and 
coastwise averaged 56,750 tons per week in October against 
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58,000 tons in September and 53,350 tons in October, 1933. 
Patent fuel shipments were 8,300 tons against 6,500 tons in 
September, and none in October last year. There is no improve- 
ment in the position of the Monmouthshire collieries. 


Swansea.—Best qualities of anthracite are moving v 
satisfactorily and recent prices have been firmly maintained. 
Second quality anthracites have been rather irregular, but the 
slight improvement in inferior qualities has been maintained. 
Steam coals and bunker coals are offered very freely. 


East of Scotland.—In Fife the demand for first-class 
steam coal has improved and third-class steams continue to 
move off steadily. In the Lothians all classes of steam coal 
are in better request, and on both sides of the Forth washed 
fuels, with the exception of singles, are active. 


Glasgow.—Home demand has been stimulated by colder 
weather, causing an increased consumption of the qualities 
used by householders and gas and electricity works. Collieries 

enerally are much better employed. Foreign enquiry shows 
ittle increase but the improved home demand has reduced the 
quantities available for shipment. This explains the better 
tone and firmer tendency of prices of round coal and washed 
nuts in the export market. Exporters are still experiencing 
keen competition abroad especially in Scandinavia and the 
Mediterranean. 


Iron and Steel 


Birmingham.—Markets have displayed a brighter tone and 
forward buying has been on a much better scale. Specifications 
against contracts are coming in satisfactorily and rolling mills 
are working to full capacity. General foundrymen are busy 
and the demand for pig-iron is maintained. Business in the 
heavy edge tool trade is very good. 





Sheffield.—Progress in the steel trade continues to be 
satisfactory. Numerous contracts for special steels have been 
placed during November and the general state of trade is good. 
Production continues on a very large scale and it is now certain 
that the output of steel ingots and castings in the area will 
reach 1,250,000 tons. 
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Tees-side.-—The production of pig-iron is barely sufficient 
to meet the requirements of consumers, and another blast 
furnace is expected to be re-kindled by the end of the year. 
In the export trade a limited volume of business has been booked 
with Italy, Denmark and Norway. Home demand for pig- 
iron is expanding and makers are now assured that they can 
dispose of their output for the first quarter of next year. New 
business in steel is not so extensive, but manufacturers have 
fairly good order books for structural materials. The — 
of semi-finished steel is steady. The home sheet trade 
improved, but export enquiry remains poor. There is no im- 
provement in orders from shipbuilders or for railway material. 


Newport.—The works continue fairly active. rts have 
improved from a weekly average of 3,000 tons in tember 
to one of 3,600 tons in October, but are slightly below the 
weekly average for October, 1933. Imports have been heavy, 
averaging 9,600 tons per week against 5,600 tons during 
September and 5,200 tons in October last year. 


Swansea.—Conditions in the tinplate trade are improving. 
Demand on both home and export account is fair, and most 
manufacturers are now securing orders for the first half of 1935. 
The local steel works are busy and output is well maintained. 


Glasgow.—The market in iron and steel in the West of 
Scotland is distinctly quieter. In the heavy steel trade, however, 
makers still have plenty of orders and the present rate of pro- 
duction is likely to be maintained until the end of the year. 
In the tube trade the pressure for deliveries has abated, but 
so far it has not been found necessary to curtail production. 
Sheets are in good demand on home account, but export trade 
is rather disappointing, and a disturbing feature is that Continen- 
tal prices of 24 gauge and thicker sheets are considerably 
cheaper than those quoted for the British product. Makers 
of wrought iron and re-rollers are quieter, and short time is 
being worked. Production of pig-iron is confined to thirteen 
furnaces, but a good outlet is being found especially for 
hematite and basic qualities. 


Engineering 





Birmingham.—The majority of motor manufacturers are 
extremely busy and motor accessories makers are still working 
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to full capacity. Sheet metal workers have good orders on hand. 
Chromium-platers who have been exceptionally busy have 
lately experienced a slight falling off in orders. 


Coventry.—Motor car, motor cycle and pedal cycle 
manufacturers are all very actively engaged. Aeroplane engine 
makers are also extremely busy and the electrical engineering 
trade is fully employed. 


_ Sheffield—The general engineering trades show further 
improvement. Enquiries are promising and prospects good. 


Wolverhampton.—Demand for motor vehicle parts and 
accessories is steady. Foundries are actively employed and the 
demand for castings is good. The electrical trades are working 
under pressure and the outlook is promising. 


Glasgow.—Marine engineers in the Clyde area are receiving 
a big share of the contracts available for both steam and Diesel 
types, and Admiralty work is keeping some firms of engineers 
well employed. Following a lull in the placing of shipbuilding 
orders, an increased number of contracts have been allotted 
within the past two months, and these include cargo steamers, 
coasters, tugs and dredgers. Makers of sugar machinery have 
received a few more orders of late. Boiler makers are actively 
employed. 


Metal and Hardware Trades 


Birmingham.—In the cold rolled brass and copper section 
business remains steady. There is a slight increase in raw 
metal prices, but not much animation in the market. Business 
in metal smallwares remains good and the export market has 
taken a slightly more favourable turn. The outlook is good. 


Sheffield—The volume of trade in cutlery, spoons and 
forks, E.P.N.S. and silver ware is certainly larger than a year 
ago. Business, however, is very unevenly distributed, some 
factories working overtime while their next door neighbours are 
working short time. The scissor and razor-blade branches 
remain very active and the former has made considerable 
progress since the advent of the tariff. Export trade shows a 
slight improvement. 
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Wolverhampton.—The hardware trade is more active with 
seasonal demands in certain lines. The lock trade has improved 
and the edge-tool trade is fairly well maintained. Hollow-ware 
generally continues at a satisfactory level of production. 


Cotton 


Liverpool.—Trading on the futures market has been very 
quiet for the whole of the month, business being confined to 
necessary trade transactions. Fluctuations in prices have 
accordingly been small, and the market has failed to nd 
to the increase of 191,000 bales in the crop estimate of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Speculative interest 
remains dormant pending some change in the present uncertain 
outlook. At the present time there are two opposing factors in 
operation which tend to counterbalance a other. On the 
one hand the greater part of the new crop is being held off the 
market and is passing into the hands of the United States 
Government through the 12 cent loan scheme, while on the 
other hand trade demand continues apathetic and the outlook 
for world consumption is unsatisfactory. The result is that 
— some definite declaration of policy on the part of the 

nited States Administration, or a change in the trade situation, 
prices remain practically constant. e acreage for next 
season has now commenced to assume great importance, but it 
is not yet settled whether the present system of crop restriction 
will be continued or not. The general opinion is that President 
Roosevelt favours an adherence to the acreage reduction plan of 
25 per cent. on average acreage. Business on the spot market 
continues active, especially in outside growths. Rather more has 
been offering from America, and there has been a good turnover 
in Brazilian and Peruvian growths. Manchester reports an 
improved tone and a considerably better volume of enquiry. 
Many offers are too low, but the turnover in small lots for 
India has been more encouraging. The home trade has also 
displayed more interest. 


Wool 


Bradford.—The market is again quiet as home trade 
requirements appear to be well covered. The tendency is to 
await the opening of the London sales before entering into new 
commitments, 
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_ _ Huddersfield—The woollen section of the local textile 
industry is now obtaining more business, but there is room 
for a further improvement. There is some movement in medium 
and lower priced worsteds, but trade at the fine end of the 
section remains quiet. 


Hawick.—There is still a good deal of idle time in most of 
the Border tweed factories. Designs for the winter of 1935-36 
are meeting with a somewhat poor response, except in the case 
of novelties. The hosiery and underwear sections show improve- 
ment. Dyers and spinners are quiet. Enquiry on export account 
in the wool market has improved. 


Other Textiles 


Dundee.—Prices of raw jute yarns and cloth all ruled very 
firm during November. Buyers, however, are unwilling to 
follow the advance so that current orders are mainly for small 
quantities. Prospects are favourable. 





Dunfermline.—Business remains moderate, but prices of 
linen goods are gradually reaching a higher level as a result of 
the rise in the cost of the raw material. Supplies of fibre are 
scarce, and with prices continuing to advance, only small 
parcels are being bought to cover immediate requirements. 


Clothing, Leather and Boots 
Leeds.—The clothing trade remains very well employed. 


Northampton.—Boot and shoe manufacturers are suffering 
from the between-seasons period and trade is very irregular. 
The leather trade is far from good, but tanners are holding out 
in order to secure their prices rather than jettison their stock. 


Walsall.—In the leather industry trade is well maintained 
and in some branches firms are working overtime. Demand 
for fancy leather goods is much better, though this improve- 
ment is to some extent seasonal. Gloves and sports goods 
are still in satisfactory demand. 


Shipping 
Hull.—Rates are very steady, particularly for small coasting 
tonnage, 
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Liverpool. —Ontward coal tonnage has been in moderate 
demand at unchanged rates. Homewards from the River Plate 
the tone has been favourable, with demand fair and rates fully 
maintained, Atlantic-America trade is dull for all classes of 
cargo. In the Epstern and Australian sections demand is 
limited, 

Neweastle-upon- Tyne.—There has been an easier tendency 
for the Mediterranean direction. On the other hand, coasting 
is rather firmer and higher rates have been paid for the Baltic, 
particularly for the upper ports. 


Cardiff.—The freight market is steady. Enquiry is slightly 
better and rates for all directions have tended to harden. 


Newport.—Fr sights have again shown a downward ten- 
dency, but there ate signs of a scarcity of tonnage in various 
markets. This should be reflected shortly in improved rates. 
There are now four vessels laid up in the docks. 


Swansea.—Tonnage for Continental ports is offering 
very slowly. Rates|have improved slightly for all directions, 


East of Scotland.—There were nearly forty vessels on 
loading turn at the Forth coaling ports at mid-November. 
Coal shipments at the port of Leith showed a fall during 
October, but export business registered some improvement, 
particularly in the |case of iron and steel shipments. On the 
import side there was a slight increase in grain arrivals, and 
appreciable expansions in imports of oilcake, cottonseed and 
linseed. Timber arrivals decreased. 


Glasgow.—The market is quiet. Demand is mainly for 
boats to load for Baltic dis e and, as the supply is short, 
rates are firmly maintained. The Coasting and Bay sections 
are lifeless and the Mediterranean quiet but steady. ' Shipments 
of coal at ports in Scotland are of good volume. 





F Foodstuffs 


Liverpool, grain.—During the greater part of the month 
trading in wheat has been quiet and featureless, and prices 
have fluctuated within narrow limits. Some improvement has 
been noted latterly, and the market in general appears to be in a 
somewhat healthier condition, but demand continues very 
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small. The new Argentine and Australian crops remain the 
chief factor in the market and the continued favourable reports 
of the crops coupled with recent large shipments from Argen- 
tina have caused buyers to hold off. In addition, France 
continues to sell wheat for export under a subsidy. Demand 
for maize has considerably improved, and as a result there has 
been a sharp rise in prices of Plate maize, accompanied by a 
narrowing of the difference between parcels afloat and for 
shipment. Recent estimates of the United States crop show 
further reductions, and the shortage will probably lead to large 
imports of feeding grain, which will cause that country to 
compete with Europe for the new Argentine crop. Trading 
in Danubian maize is slowly increasing, as offers are now below 
the price of Plate maize for early shipment, but up to now there 
has been no volume of business. Both home-milled and 
imported flour have been in very limited request and the market 
has been quiet for the whole of the month. 


Liverpool, provisions.—Throughout the month Continental 
bacon has been steady and firm with supplies almost equal to 
the demand, but American hams have been a slow trade. 
Stocks of lard have proved ample and the market has remained 
firm, Continental buying by Germany of Danish and Swedish 
butter has kept Continental markets very dear, and the con- 
sumption of Empire varieties has increased rapidly in conse- 
quence, the prices of these advancing by about 14s. per cwt. 
The British supplies of cheese have dwindled and prices have 
shown a sharp advance. A steady consumptive demand has 
prevailed for the New Zealand and Canadian makes, and prices 
have increased from 4s. to 6s. per cwt. In the canned goods 
section, both meats and fruits have been a normal trade at con- 
tinuing unchanged prices. 


Liverpool, fresh meat.—As is not unusual at this time of the 
year, the market has been receiving more supplies of cattle 
than can be absorbed by local buyers. Liverpool has received 
the surplus from the neighbouring cattle markets and livestock 
auctions, and with the buying power of the public still at a low 
ebb it has been difficult to dispose of the extra weight of 
fresh beef on offer even at lower prices. These heavy supplies 
have been caused by the clearance of the grass stock in districts 
where keep is scarce. The demand for the cheaper qualities of 
calves has improved owing to the absence of imported boneless 
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veal, but the higher grades have not been affected to any 
appreciable extent. Rather fewer sheep and lambs are coming 
forward than usual and prices are certainly higher than they 
have been for a few years. Buyers, however, report a falling 
off in the demand, with the result that it is difficult to maintain 
prices. Owing to the mild weather no improvement has 
occurred in the demand for pigs. Supplies of small and medium 
weights have been quite equal to the requirements, heavy 
weights being neglected. Sows have been in fair request. 


Fishing 

Brixham. — Landings improved considerably during 
October. Sail trawling was confined to home waters. Prices 
generally improved. Herrings were scarce in Devon coastal 


grounds, 

Lowestoft.—October landings of wet fish by British vessels 
in England and Wales amounted to 87,000 tons, valued at 
£1,204,000. Compared with October, 1933, the quantity 
landed was increased by 10,000 tons, but their value was less 
by £68,000. Herrings in particular were considerably cheaper 
than a year ago, for the month’s catch amounted to 44,000 tons 
valued at £187,000, against a catch of 37,000 tons valued at 
£277,000 in October, 1933. This fall of 44 per cent. in the 
average value of the catch is accounted for by the restriction 
of the German market. Fortunately, the German market was 
re-opened on November rst, while the completion of a Trade 
Agreement with Poland holds out further hopes of an improve- 
ment in trade. 

Penzance.—Fishing during the past month has been rather 
slack. A few boats have kept lining, but the majority have been 

reparing for the winter herring season. Those engaged in 
ining have been chiefly catching “ dogs ” and a few lots of rays. 


Scotland.—Better reports have been received lately regard- 
ing the operations of the Scottish herring fishing fleet in English 
waters. Demand on the part of general exporters led at times 
to a considerable improvement in prices. A few boats have 
already returned home, but most of these are remaining in 
English waters as long as possible in an endeavour to retrieve 
their disastrous start. Takings at the local line fishing have 
been good and prices steady. 
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Other Industries 


Jewellery.—Birmingham reports that trade is well advanced 
with seasonal business, which will shortly reach its peak. 


Pome and Printing.—There is very little change 
in the burgh paper-making trade. Mills continue to work on 
the basis of a five-day week. Export trade is better, but business 
is not yet sufficient to justify any rise in prices, and mills are 
mostly working on a bare margin “of profit. The printing trade 
continues to be busy and there is very little unemployment, 


Pottery.—Longton reports that October exports of pottery 
showed a substantial increase over those of the corresponding 
month last year. The improved trade was mainly with Austra- 
lia, Canada and South Africa. Home orders have also improved, 
and trade generally is better than a year ago. 


Timber.—Hull reports little change in the market. Prices 
obtained for the moderate business passing are satisfactory, 
and show a seasonable profit. Reports from Finland and the 
Baltic States are to the effect that better prices are being paid 
at the log auctions than a year ago. News from inland is satis- 
factory and consumption continues at a good level. 

Newport reports that pitwood imports in October averaged 
2,600 loads per week against 4,100 ate in September, and 
4,000 loads in October, 1933. Other pitwood imports declined 
from 2,100 loads per week in September to 1,300 loads in 
October. There were no imports in October of last year. 
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Overseas Reports 
Australia 
From the National Bank of Australasia Limited 


Good rains have fallen in all States excepting Western 
Australia, and rural production prospects are greatly improved. 
The wheat crop is now estimated at 130 million bushels, but 
this estimate assumes that conditions remain normal. Persistent 
low prices for export commodities remain the principal obstacle 
to progress, though trade is generally a little ahead of last year. 
Motor-car sales have greatly improved and building is still at 
about the recent level though here there are signs of slackening. 
Bank returns for September show that deposits have increased 
by £21 millions and cash items by £11 millions above the 
previous September averages. Imports for the September 
quarter were much larger than last year and exports smaller, 
with the result that there is an unfavourable trade balance of 
£3,000,000 for the quarter. 


Canada 





From the Imperial Bank of Canada 


Though the improved level of business is generally 
a conditions are less uniformly good and in some 
directions moderate reactions have taken place. The autumn 
expansion has not been all that was hoped for, particularly in 
the marketing of the wheat crop. The visible volume of 
business, as measured by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
index number, is 21-4 per cent. higher than a year ago at 94-0 
as compared with 77-4 for the same period of 1933. Commodity 
prices appear to have reached a comparatively stable level at 
about 72 per cent. of the 1926 basis. Mineral development 
shows an increase of about 25 per cent. above last year and the 
index of manufacturing operations has risen to around 100 
compared with about 60 in January, 1933. Newsprint pro- 
duction has gained nearly 30 per cent., but the margin of profit 
has fallen with the appreciation of the Canadian dollar. The 
iron and steel trades have benefited considerably from the 
activity in the automobile industry. Construction contracts for 
ten months show an increase of 40 per cent. though those for 
October were well below the October level of last year. Export 
trade in planks and boards is higher by nearly 50 per cent. and 
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lumbering operations have been an important factor in bringing 
the unemployment index to 100, which is equal to the base 
established in 1928. Car-loadings indicate an increased 
movement of general freight, but comparatively light shipments 
of grain. 
India 

Bombay.—Cotton has remained substantially unchanged in 
value. Business has been reasonably active with large sales of 
consignments lying in Japan, numerous transactions for 
immediate and forward delivery, a fair demand from Europe 
and constant purchases of stapled styles by the Indian mills. 
The seasonal demand for British and Continental piece-goods 
has suddenly developed, but stocks are heavy and prices remain 
low. A better demand is in evidence for Japanese goods at 
slightly increased prices. The offtake in local goods has 
improved. 


Calcutta.—Pressure to sell caused a steady decline in loose 
jute, but about the middle of September the Government of 
Bengal issued a communiqué outlining a scheme for intensive 
a. ore to restrict jute sowings during the coming season. 

is had a steadying effect and rates rose slightly. Only a 
moderate business was done, however, and prices have since 
declined. In the baled jute trade, November opened with a 
firm tone, but the market has since weakened. The tea market 
is fairly steady, but most prices are slightly lower. 


Rangoon.—Owing to an important business failure, a large 
quantity of rice has been thrown on to the market, and prices 
have consequently been depressed ; still, demand from India is 
better, and as only a s quantity of old crop rice remains 
unsold, the outlook is a little brighter. Demand for hardware 
has been very quiet, with a marked absence of up-country 
buyers, who were expected to come forward at the end of the 
monsoon. Stocks are heavy, owing to forestalling of the new 
duties, which became effective on November rst. 





Irish Free State 


Pastures carried a good covering of grass during October, 
and there are prospects of a reasonable supply of keep until well 
into the winter. Livestock is in satisfactory condition. The 
yield of winter wheat is proving better than had been anticipated 
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and the quality is good. Oat crops, however, are below the 
average both in quantity and quality, and prices have conse- 
quently tended to stiffen. In the Dublin market the best 
samples realised as much as 15s. 6d. per barrel as against about 
gs. a year ago. Barley is sound though slightly discoloured, 
with prices around 14s. to 14s. 6d. a barrel. The flax yield is 
promising and of good quality. The potato crop, while above 
the average, is smaller than that of last year, prices averaging 
3s. 6d. per cwt. for local consumption. Cattle fairs were mostly 
of medium size with prices ruling lower than in the previous 
month. Supplies of milk forwarded to the creameries have 
been subject to the normal seasonal decrease, but are still above 
the average of previous years. 


France 
From Lloyds and National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


Foreign trade shows the same tendency as has been apparent 
since the beginning of the year. The value of exports of food- 
stuffs and raw materials has increased, but this is outweighed 
by the decrease in exports of manufactured articles, so that the 
net decrease for all exports is Frs.520 millions for the first ten 
months of the present year, as compared with 1933. Imports, 
however, were considerably lower under all headings, the total 
decrease as compared with last year being Frs.4,390 millions. 
As the decrease in imports greatly exceeds that in exports, the 
adverse visible trade balance is reduced from Frs.8,695 millions 
to Frs.4,824 millions for the period under review. The 
improvement in sentiment on the Stock Exchange which made 
itself felt towards the end of the last period reviewed was not 
entirely maintained. In spite of the favourable impression 
created by the Cantonal elections and the success of the recent 
Treasury Issue, the tense political situation caused a set-back 
in most sections of the market. The rapid constitution of 
M. Flandin’s Cabinet has, however, created a better feeling 
and Government stocks have improved sharply. 


Bordeaux.—There is little change in the wine trade. The 
liquidation at low prices of the excess production during the 
recent vintage has cleared the situation, and the 1934 vintage 
promises to be of excellent quality. Quotations for fine wines 
are maintained, but little business is passing. Owing to an 
agreement between the producers, resin prices are firmer. 
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Exports are still restricted, but there has been considerable 
improvement as compared with last year. The market is 
healthy. 

Le Havre.—The weak tendency in cotton prices has been 
held in check by the American 12 cent Loan Bill which permits 
the grower to withhold his cotton until such time as increased 
demand is reflected in advanced prices. Growers from other 
countries, especially Brazil, have not been slow to take advantage 
of the situation, and it is noteworthy that the crop estimate for 
outside growths is about 1,000,000 bales in excess of last season’s 
production. The October American Official Crop Estimate was 
thought to fall short of present prospects and early in November 
the new report was being awaited with a certain nervousness. 
Deliveries to the mills are abnormally small for the time of 

ear, and are more than ever reverting to a cotton-for-cash 

asis. Spinners show great reluctance to anticipate their 
already very small requirements, and many contracts are being 
carried forward. 

Coffee prices have continued weak with a further fall of 
2 per cent. since last month. As is usually the case at this time 
of year, the demand from the interior has not improved, and 
roasters appear to be discounting a further fall in prices. Little 
Brazil coffee has been imported since the termination of the 
Bonus scheme, planters in many cases having substituted cotton 
for coffee as their main crop. The statistical position has 
improved, stocks at Le Havre standing at 718,000 sacks as 
against 740,000 a month ago. 

Lille——There is little change in the local cotton market. 
Purchases of new crop, particularly of United States origin, by 
local spinners, show a big drop compared with a year ago and a 
fall in prices is regarded as only a matter of time. In linen, 
the abnormal price situation for Russian flax continues and local 
spinners refuse to pay the current prices demanded by the 
Russian monopoly. In general, production costs are too high 
to allow local to compete in world markets, and more mills 
have been obliged to close. 

Marseilles.—The groundnuts market has been very quiet 
and prices generally have declined. Nigerian groundnuts have 
been particularly affected, owing to abundant offers of the new 
crop. Arrivals of copra during last month were between 12,000 
and 13,000 tons. Prices during the first fortnight were slightly 
firmer but later declined and are now about the same as at the 
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end of September. Arrivals for November are estimated at 
about 10,000 tons. Business in olive oil has been very quiet 
and prices of old crop fell appreciably towards the end of the 
month. A little business has been done in commercial qualities 
in new crop, but the general impression is that a further fall is 
likely, once stocks have been replenished. 

Roubaix.—Trading in tops continues to be fairly active, 
and up to a few days ago prices showed a rising tendency. 
Generally speaking, there is some improvement in business. 
Certain combing mills are putting more wool into work and 
spinners, especially of hosiery yarn, are doing comparatively 
well. The position as aoe the manufacturing end is also 
better. The slight improvement rted last month at the 
weaving end has been maintained. e number of unemployed 
shows a decrease for the first time for several months. During the 
past month there has been another heavy fall of Kilos.1,400,000 
in local stocks of tops. Stocks at present held here amount to 
Kilos.14,299,000, as compared with Kilos.16,036,000 a year ago. 


Belgium 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 

Brussels—Demand for industrial coal is restricted by the 
general depression, but there is a seasonal improvement in the 
house coal trade. Exports of coal to France for the first nine 
months of this year were 2,298,404 tons, against 2,226,473 tons 
for the same eye last year. Export business in iron and steel 
has been aided by the recent appreciation of —- The 
main business is still with Scandinavia, Portugal and the Near 
and Far East, but Holland is beginning to purchase, and trade 
with South America is reviving. Home business is very quiet. 
a _— trade is unchanged and exports are now very 

muted, 


Germany 

Business has declined slightly in volume, but there is at 
present no sign of a definite set-back. The index of industrial 
production published by the Institut fir Konjunkturforschung 
again declined from 87-4 (1928 = 100) in August to 86-3 in 
September, against 71-0 a year ago. The unemployment 
figures show a further decline from 2,282,000 at the end of 
September to 2,268,000 at the end of October. Recent reports 
from individual industries are on the whole favourable. 
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Machinery, ironware, cutlery and building materials all show 
improvements. Securities have tended to decline in value and 
wholesale prices to rise. Imports declined slightly in October, 
the decrease being mainly due to the falling off in raw material 
imports. Exports rose slightly and the export surplus was 
Rm.16-4 millions. 


Holland 


The new Exchange Clearing Agreement with Germany was 
suddenly terminated by the Dutch Government on November 
and, after it had been in operation for not much more than a 
month. The Agreement never appealed to those Dutch 
exporters who had sold goods to Germany prior to the inaugura- 
tion of the Agreement, for all such sales were excluded from the 
main clearing scheme, and provision was only made for gradual 
payment out of an allocation of 10 per cent. of the total receipts 
under the clearing. Under the most favourable circumstances 
it was calculated that it would take at least a year to liquidate 
these debts, and in the meantime exporters were involved in a 
temporary immobilisation of their working capital. In some 
cases this was so serious that it began to affect employment, and 
the Dutch Government announced its willingness to make 
advances to exporters in urgent cases. Other difficulties arose 
from the expansion in Dutch exports to Germany which followed 
the inception of the clearing and from the inclusion of trade 
between Germany and the Dutch East Indies, which is normally 
adverse to Germany, within the scope of the Agreement. The 
real cause of the breakdown, however, lay in disagreement 
between Holland and Germany as to the manner of operating 
the Agreement and in particular as to the status of Dutch 
transit trade. Fresh negotiations are now taking place, but it is 
not yet possible to foresee their outcome. 

The internal trade position is unchanged. Unemployment 
is stationary at about 9°5 per cent. of the total number of 
workers, but it is hoped that the carrying out of the “ sixty 
million guilders *’ plan for emergency works will soon begin to 
bring about an improvement. The budget has been successfully 
passed, and a new bill is foreshadowed aiming to reduce the 
cost of living. With the exception of gilt-edged securities, the 
stock markets have been dull. A new issue for cash of Fl.50 
millions of 4 per cent. Dutch East Indian Government bonds, 
offered at par, has been successfully placed. 








Norway 

Imports for October were Kr.67-3 millions, against 
Kr.60-7 millions in September and Kr.64-4 millions for 
October last year. Last month’s figure was the highest for any 
month of the current year, with the single exception of March. 
Exports for October were Kr.53-1 millions, which is the highest 
figure for the year. They compare with Kr.59-5 millions for 
September and Kr.50 millions for October last year. The 
returns for the first ten months of the year were as follows :— 











Increase (+) 
Jan.—Oct., Jan.—Oct., or 
1933 1934 Decrease (—) 
Imports... 6. ees 553-3 607-8 + 54-5 
ove . 455-2 472-8 + 17-6 
Import Surplus... 98-1 135-0 + 36-9 


There was another substantial decline during October in 
the volume of idle shipping. On November rst laid-up tonnage 
amounted to 309,640 tons d.w. compared with 360,483 tons 
d.w. at the beginning of October. Only 5-8 per cent. of 
Norway’s foreign-going fleet is now lying idle. 

At the end of October it was announced that arrangements 
had been made for the sale to Germany of about 30,000 tons 
of whale oil at a price of £11 per ton, in exchange for the 
construction of two tankers of 14,500 tons d.w. and two motor 
ships of 8,800 tons d.w. It is understood that the whale oil 
will be drawn from existing stocks. Negotiations between 
Messrs. Unilever and the Whale Oil Pool have resulted in the 
sale of 26,000 tons of oil from stocks at a price of £10 per ton. 
Most of the oil sold is to be delivered to the plant of the 
De-No-Fa at Fredrikstad. A further 11,000 tons have been sold 
to a Manchester buyer at the same price. Stocks of unsold 
whale oil are estimated at between 60,000 and 70,000 tons, 


Sweden 


During the past month the sale of wood goods has fallen 
off mainly because the shipping season is nearing its close. 
The tendency which has recently been observed for prices 
to weaken has chiefly affected “ redwood V,” and better 
qualities have maintained their earlier prices. Swedish sawmills 
are now refusing to dispose of their small stocks still in hand, 
and there is difficulty in obtaining required specifications. 
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Sales from the beginning of the year up to November 15th 
amounted to 860,000 standards, and it is estimated that about 
50,000 standards have found a market for delivery next year. 
Wood pulp sales have been very limited and as a result of the 
cancellation of the European agreement on sulphite prices the 
difference in prices between the various qualities has become 

ronounced, Fairly large quantities of next year’s production 

ve already found a market, some mills having actually sold 
about 40 per cent. of their sulphite and 45 per cent. of their 
sulphate output for 1935. Prices offered for mechanical pulp 
are very unsatisfactory and efforts are being made by the North 
European manufacturers with a view to getting the market to 
take a more favourable turn. In the paper market sales have 
been proceeding quietly with prices unchanged. The iron 
trade has been firm. Ironworks are causing some difficulty 
by asking for a longer time for delivery than usual. 


Denmark 


The Government has introduced into the Folketing a bill 
embodying a new voluntary conversion scheme affecting all 
credit Union Bonds issued against rural and urban mortgages. 
Holders of all bonds bearing interest at 44 and 5 per cent. are 
to be asked to convert to a 4 per cent. basis, but holders of 
the two classes are to receive a premium of 2 per cent. and 
4 per cent. respectively. The total amount involved is about 
Kr.2,600 millions. Mortgagees must contribute to a special 
conversion fund, to finance the payment of the premiums, and 
must also take over at par all bonds whose holders decline to 
accept the offer. The bill as it stands would oe be passed, 
but its chances are impaired by the fact that it is linked up with 
more controversial Government measures, such as the com- 
pulsory reduction of interest on bank and savings bank deposits, 
a five-year moratorium to certain agricultural debtors, and 
provision for the variation of interest rates on agricultural 
mortgages according to the profitability of agriculture. The 
whole scheme is expected to cost the State Kr.77 millions, 
spread over five years, but this amount is hoped to be covered 
out of new taxes on dividends from shares and from supple- 
mentary taxation on property. 

Wholesale prices remained unchanged in October at an 
index figure of 135, but imported goods fell from 141 to 139, 
while export prices rose from 119 to 122. Retail prices (1931 = 
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100) rose from 107 to 109 between July and October. The 
percentage of unemployment fell during October from 18-4 to 
16-4, the corresponding percentage at the end of October, 1933, 
being 23-2. An increase in unemployment was recorded during 
early November. With the exception of bacon which fell during 
October from Kr.166 to Kr.158 per 100 kilogrammes, the trend 
of agricultural prices has been favourable. Better sales to 
Germany and lack of supplies in the United Kingdom explain 
the month’s advance from Kr.188 to Kr.210 per 100 kilo- 
grammes in butter prices. Eggs have risen from Kr.150 to 
Kr.200 per 100 kilogrammes. Demand has been good and the 
surplus of fresh caps available for the English market has been 
limited. Exports of agricultural produce for the first ten months 
of 1934 amount to Kr.672 millions, against Kr.700 millions for 
the same period in 1933. This year’s beet sugar crop has been 
a failure. The yield fallen from 230 million to go million 
kilogrammes, and the sugar content from 17 to 13 per cent. 
This decrease will necessitate the importation of about 
30 million kilogrammes, 


Switzerland 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


Trade continues to be very quiet, and there has been very 
little movement on the stock exchanges. Political events in 
France, and the increasing uncertainty as to the situation in 
Germany have combined to create a depressing effect. During 
the last few weeks the German Government has ceased to buy 
up the foreign issues of the German Municipalities, and there 
has been a considerable drop in their prices. Sellers are finding 
it difficult to dispose of their holdings, even at extremely low 
prices. The hotel industry has definitely decided to make a 
fixed rate of Fr.16 to the £ during the winter season, in an 
endeavour to attract British visitors to Switzerland. 





Spain 

The official discount rate of the Bank of Spain has been 
reduced from 6 per cent. to 5} per cent. Market conditions, 
however, were unfavourable to any reduction in the rate of 
interest on a new issue of 300 million pesetas of five-year 
Treasury Bonds, the rate remaining at 44 per cent., or the same 
as for a similar issue in July last. The damage done to coal 
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mines and factories in Asturias during the recent revolution 
appears to have been slight, and it is thought that normal output 
can be resumed at once. Immediate demands for coal are being 
met from stocks which are estimated at two months’ supply. 
Low stocks and reports of a poor olive crop have produced a 
firmer tendency in olive oil quotations. Stock markets have 
reacted unfavourably to a proposed tax of 5 per cent. on interest 
from Government loans. The issue market, which normally 
develops considerable activity in the autumn, has been depressed 
by political uncertainties. The number of unemployed at the 
end of September at 657,000 shows a slight increase over the 
figures for the previous month. 


Morocco 


From the Bank of British West Africa Limited 


Business has been less satisfactory during the last month, 
Delays in the receipt of payments due from Germany for large 
shipments of produce are ascribed to the operation of the 
Franco-German clearing agreement, and have caused some 
uneasiness in local markets. During the first eight months 
Japanese imports into French Morocco totalled nearly Frs.73 
millions against only Frs.38-5 millions from England. Japan is 
now the second largest exporter to Morocco, and England has 
dropped to the seventh place. During the first six months of 
the year Japan sent Frs.25-5 millions of cotton goods and 
England only Frs.7-5 millions. Since April, 1934, agricultural 
implements, machines and spare parts have been admitted duty 
free into French Morocco. Silver Moroccan franc coins have 
been reintroduced into circulation in the French Protectorate. 


The United States 


The general interpretation placed on the results of the 
Congressional elections is that they foreshadow a Congress 
pledged to freer spending, particularly upon national housing 
and social insurance schemes, and that organised labour is 
henceforward likely to adopt a firmer attitude. The silver 
interests will also be more inclined to press for a further 
cheapening of the dollar. The biggest problem before the 
Federal and State Governments this winter is the relief of the 
unemployed. The estimated number of unemployed in 
September is 9,976,000, or 177,000 more than in August. 
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Retail trade has improved with the advent of colder 
weather, increased buying of men’s clothing and women’s fur- 
trimmed coats, having been specially noticeable. Wholesale 
business is still irregular, but orders for Christmas goods have 
been sufficient to suggest that the 1934 season will be the best 
of any since 1930. Certain general indicators, however, have 
become less promising. Commercial failures rose from 790 
with liabilities of $16-4 millions in September to 1,091 with 
liabilities of $20-0 millions in October. Car-loadings for the 
five weeks up to early November were only 3,144,000 against 
a parallel figure of 3,247,000 a year ago. Still, the total for this 
year to date is better than in 1933 or 1932. ; 

Steel mills worked at 24:59 per cent. of capacity in 
October against 22-74 per cent. in September, and the output 
of ingots at 1,461,932 tons was the best for any month since 
June. The automobile industry code has been extended for 
three months and this has to some extent assisted the steel 
industry. Against this and certain other improvements in 
demand must be set a sharp falling off in consumption by tin- 
plate makers. Also shipments by the United States Steel 
Corporation for October only totalled 343,962 tons against 
370,306 tons in September. The number of blast furnaces in 
operation increased from 62 to 65 during October. Output 
of pig-iron averaged 30,679 tons a day, against 29,935 tons a 
day in September. 

Exports of cotton to Japan for the season to date were 
560,081 bales, against a parallel figure of 557,497 bales last 
year, but exports to all countries have fallen from 2,713,011 to 
1,505,504 bales. Growers are still holding out for high prices 
and are able to take advantage of the Government scheme to 
grant loans against cotton at the rate of 12 cents a lb. The 
market is dominated by uncertainty as to what the Agricultural 
Administration’s policy will be next year. It is thought that 
current restrictions will be relaxed, but that control will not be 
entirely abandoned. The latest official estimate forecasts a 
crop of 9,634,000 bales. This is in advance of recent private 
estimates of 9,551,000 bales, and also of the last official 
estimate of 9,443,000 bales, 

American consumption of sugar shows some decline. For 
the first ten months of this year the melt of the thirteen leading 
refiners only amounted to 3,075,000 tons and deliveries to 
2,930,000 tons, whereas in the corresponding part of 1933 the 
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melt was 3,265,000 tons and deliveries 3,050,000 tons. Three 
refineries have lately cut their prices from $4.65 to $4.50 per 
100 lbs. The market is at present idle, but there is some pos- 
sibility of a temporary shortage of supplies as it is reported 
that the Cuban Government has decided to ship the unsold 
portion, amounting to 360,000 tons, of the 1934 quota to the 
United States for storage until January rst. 

Home business in copper is well maintained, and the home 
price of 9 cents per lb. for “‘ blue-eagle ” copper is being well 
held. Some producers have agreed to curtail supplies by 
20 per cent. Some foreign buying was noticeable at the end of 
October, but export business has since declined. 


Japan 
The foreign trade returns for October were as follows, all 
figures representing millions of yen :— 
October, September, October, 








1933 1934 1934 
Exports ... ‘i 170°0 I71°O 200°0 
Imports ... soe 139°0 156-0 178-0 
Export surplus ... 31°0 150 22°0 


During October the export trade gradually recovered from the 
effects of the recent typhoon in the Osaka districts, and the 
final total showed an increase over the previous month. The 
import surplus for the first ten months of the year is Y.79 
millions, an increase of 110 per cent. on the figure for the 
corresponding period last year. In the import trade iron, petrol, 
machines and machinery, timber and raw cotton all showed an 
increase. On the export side, although the principal articles 
showed good progress, raw silk shipments were very poor. 
With the exception of rice, in which covering transactions are 
taking place, produce markets are generally inactive. The raw 
silk market, however, has lately shown signs of improvement 
and prices hardened slightly towards the end of September. 
Cotton spinners are to continue the present 11-2 per cent. 
curtailment of production until the end of March, 1935. Sugar 
production for 1933 has been agreed at 13,500,000 piculs, or 
710,000 piculs more than in the previous year. The Bank of 
Japan’s index of wholesale prices for October is 181-8, an 
advance of 1°5 per cent. on that for the previous month. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 


Issue Department 





















































[ @] Sil Fiduc’ 
Ciseulsts Dee | aoe oule| Ge ce” | «Gold. 
£ ma. £ ma. £ mn. £ ma. £ ma. mn. 
End March, 1929| 361-8 11-0 | 235-2 9-0 4-8 260-0 153-3 i 
. » 1930) 352-3 11-0 | 233-0 | 11-5 4-5 260-0 155-1 ’ 
” » 1931; 357-2 | 11-0 | 232-0 | 12:9 | 40 | 260-0 14-5 j 
»  » 1932) 3605 | 11-0 | 240-9 | 193 | 3-8 | 275-0 | 120-8 
0 » 1933) 367-1 11-0 | 249-9 | 10-5 3-6 | 275-0 171-8 
0 » 1934) 378-8 | 11-0 | 245-4 | 0-1 3-5 | 260-0 191-1 
Nov. 14, 1934, 378-9 | 11-0 | 245-9 | 0-2 | 2-9 | 260-0 | 192-0 
Nov. 21,1934 376-9 | 11-0 | 245-5 0-6 | 2:8 260-0 | 192-1 
Banking Department 
; Govt. Discounts Other 
— an ~ — & Secur and o-—_ Reserve. = 
£ mn, £ mn. £ mn. imo.  £ mn. £ ma. £ mn. F 
End March, 1929| 19-7 | 58-2 | 36-4 | 50-6 | 13-0 | 17-1 | 51-9 | 45-4 
9 » 1930) 18-8 | 54-9 | 35-9 | 44-8 | 6-1 | 13-3 | 63-7 | 58-1 
- » 1931) 17-2 | 58-8 | 34-7 | 30-3 | 24-6 | 25-7 | 48-3 | 43-6 
t » 1932| 27-2 | 54-6 | 34-4 || 35-7 | 11-7 | 51-1 | 35-9 | 30-9 
0 » 1933} 21-2 | 92-8 | 35-0 | 57-7 | 11-8 | 17-2 | 80-6 | 54-0 
o » 1934/ 17-5 | 94-5 | 36-9 | 77-1 | 5-6 | 11-0 | 73-4 | 49-2 
Nov. 14, 1934, 20:9 | 97-9 | 36-8 | 79-1 | 9-6 | 10-9 73-8 | 47-4 
Nov. 21, 1934, 25-3 | 95-9 | 37-7 80-1 | 8-6 | 12-2 | 75-8 | 47-6 
LONDON CLEARING BANKS (monthly averages) 
Accept- Balances 
Deposits. | 2008 | Cash, and | gall | pins. | Invest | advances, 
| = — | Cheques. Money. | ments. 
Smo. | £mn, | fmm, | Emm | Emm | Emm | Emam | 2 
March, 1925 | 1,643-5 | 113-9 | 190-2 | 51-1 | 111-7 | 205-1 | 299-4 | 857-1 
» 1929 | 1,776-6 | 222-1 | 187-8 | 52-7 | 136-1 | 216-6 | 258-9 | 995-9 
» 1930 | 1,719-3 | 159-3 | 184-4 | 51-3 | 134-7 | 183-6 | 240-4 | 990-8 
»» 1931 | 1,763-9 | 121-5 | 184-0 | 43-5 | 114-1 | 240-4 | 311-1 | 936-1 
» 1932 | 1,676-4 | 98-7 | 174-0 | 43-4 | 112-5 | 216-8 | 281-9 | 902-1 
» 1933 | 1925-2 | 95-8 | 207.0 | 40-1 | 108-7 | 348-1 | 510-2 | 766-2 
» 1934 | 1,830-6 | 112-8 | 218-9 | 43-5 | 120-4 | 202-1 | 547-1 | 753-0 
Sept., 1934 | 1,858-1 | 112-2 | 206-9 | 40-1 | 136-6 | 212-7 | 562-5 | 753-7 : 
Oct., 1934 | 1,890-8 | 117-7 | 213-3 48-1 | 135-8 | 216-0 | 575-5 | 755-6 
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LONDON BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE RETURNS 
Town | Metropolitan | Country Total. 
Clearing. Clearing. Clearing. 
— nels . | 
1908 Sm | ioe | See | oar 
1929 | sos | «(een | ora | 44,97 
1930 | 38,782 1812 | 2,964 | 43,558 
1931 | 31,816 1,668 | 2,752 | 36,236 
1932 27,834 1610 | 2,668 32,112 
1933 27,715 1,657 2,766 | 32,138 
1933 to Nov. 22... 24,644 «| ~+«+1,482 2475 | 28,601 
1934 to Nov. 21 27,343 1,568 2667 | 31,578 
1933—November (4 weeks) 2,297 129 225 2,651 
1934—November (4 weeks) 2,828 136 234 3,198 
BANKERS’ PROVINCIAL CLEARING RETURNS 
Mar., | Mar., | Mar., | Mar., Mar., | Mar., | Sept, Oct., 
1925. | 1929. | 1931. | 1932: | 1933. | 1934. | 1934. 1934. 
gun| Gun.| Gon £mn.| £mn.| £mn.| £mn.!| £ mn. 
Birmingham ... 11-3'| 11-9| 9-5| 9-0} 9-7 | 11-3) 7-8 | 9-7 
Bradford — | 59] 33] 34] 33] 42] 29 | 3-7 
Bristol 51 | 5-3 | 6-0 | 49) 50) 54/45 | 5-8 
Hull ... 48 | 40] 3:2) 30) 32/ 32) 27 | 3-2 
Leeds... 45 | 44| 35 | 38| 38/ 44/32) 38 
Leicester | 36| 36/ 29] 32] 31] 33| 23 | 29 
Liverpool .| 42-5 | 34-2 | 24-7 | 25-6 | 25-6 | 26-8 | 24-2 | 28-9 
Manchester . 77-4 | 58-0 | 41-9 | 42-5 | 42-1 | 46-1 | 36-0 | 45-7 
Newcastle-on-Tyne...| 7:3 | 6:5 | 60] 5-7/| 65 | 69) 5-8 | 6-4 
Nottingham ... 23 | 28) 19/ 19) 19 | 20/15 | 2.0 
Sheffield 50 | 46 | 35 | 33! 35) 36) 30 | 3:8 


Se 


(164-3 |141-2 106-3 |106-2 (107-7 117-2 | 93-9 (115-8 
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LONDON AND NEW YORK MONEY RATES 








End March, 1925) 5 = 444 — 44-45, | 33-44 34 3k 
»  o» 1929) St | Sét 5t Sie-St | 44-435 15 St 
” ” 1950 | St | 2 2% 2%e-23 | 23-23 34 3t 2§ 
» ©6©—sgp-—«sdG | SO ORE | Qe-2h | 2e-2h8 | 2-23 | 2 1} 1} 
» o» 1932!) 34 | 2m | dé | 23 3 24 24 
” ” 1933 2 | # | wt t 4-1 3 3 2 
” ” 1934 2 | # | Fy Ca 7-1 1} 1 3 
Oct. 24th, 1934| 2 # 68-8 CO 1 1} i ¢ 
Nov. 2lst, 1934 2 t } i 1 1} 1 & 


| Lonvonr. New Yore. 
poner —_ . sickens 2 —_ a 
| be po F.R.B. 
Bank ——————,| 3 Months’ Short _Re- Call  Accept- 
| Rate. Tender! Market Bank Bills. Loans. i Money. ances. 
Rate. | Rate. ate. 


Percent. Per cent. Per cent. Percent. | Percent. Percent. Per cent. Per cent. 








FOREIGN EXCHANGES 











—a vse 1932. 1933. 1934. 
os \sent Pot, 1931). Nov. B. | Nov. 22. | Oct.31.| Nov. 7. | Nov. 14. Nov. 21. 
N ~4 York— 
r $4-866 | 3-258 5-414 | 4-978 | 4-995 | 4-998) 4-998 
@ 3h 3 Boats | — || yee. dis. So | fic. dis. tic. dis.| jc.dis.| % dis. 
saceanal $4-866 || °3-76} 5-21. | 4-86 | 4-873 | 4-867 | °4-863 
Paris— 
(q) Spot -- | Fr.124-21 || 83} 833: | 753 | 7533 | 753% | 759% 
()3 Months| — || 2c. pm. | 80c. dis. | par | 14c. dis. | 15c. dis. | lle. dis. 
Berlin— I] 
Te Mk. 20-43 || 13-70 IST} | 12-36 | 12-44 | 1243 | 12-414 
b) Registe | i 
ade 8 — | — | 203% dis MES b dis.|494% dis. 48% dis. 473% dis. 
Amsterdam ...| Fi. 12-11 || 8-1 | 8-13 7: “308 | 7- ‘394 | 738) 
Brussels | Bel. 35 | 25-524 25-52 | al 34 | 21-40 0 | 21.44 | aa 
Milan ... | Li. 92- | 58; 
Berne «.. | Fr. 25-224 | 16 84} 16:90 | 15-28 | 15-35 | 15-40 | 15-39 
Stockholm <.. | Kr. 18-16 | 18-724 | 19-39% | 19-394 | 29-39$ | 19-40 | 19-39} 
ee ae ee 
Pace... | Ked91-62,| 110 — | 110; 119° |119—S | 119g | 1195 
Buenos Aires...| 47-62d.| 4334 | 428¢ | 363t | 36At | Seat | 3694 
Rio de Janeiro | 5 -89d. || + | 4 | 4h 4h¢ | 4}+ 43+ 
Valparaiso... | Pes.40 | sti | 53-85¢ | 48-60¢ | 49-00¢ | 49-00¢| 48-80; 
Bombay | 1d. | Wad. | ITH. | 1BAd. | 18a. | 1BAd. | 18 pd. 
Hong Kong ...| —d. 164d. | 194d. | 19}d. | 19384. | 204. 
abe « | 94-57d.) 1/38 | V3 af | 12 | ay | 12 | 17 
Shanghai | —& || abag | 15) | 15gd | 16d | edd. | 163. 
Gold price per oz. 125s. 10jd.| 126s. Gd. 139s. 7d. 139s. 1}d.|139s. 34d. 139s. 544. 
Silver price per en. 18jd. | 184d. | 23id. | Bed. | Q4Ed. | DAA. 




















* Nominal. + Official Rate. 
§ Per tael ; 1933 and 1934 rates represent pence per dollar. 
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PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 








| 


/1930-31. 1931-32. 1932-353. 1933-34. 1933 to | 1934 to 


| Nov. 18.) Nov. 17. 












































REVENUE— £ mn. | £mn. | £mn £mn. | £mn. | £mn. 
Income Tax . | 256-0 | 287-4 | 251-5 | 228-9 | 57-6 | 67-5 
Sur-Tax _... | 67-8 | 76-7 | 60-7 | 52-6 | 10-6 9-8 
Estate Duties | 82-6 | 65-0 | 77-1 | 85-3 | 57-8 | 50-8 
Stamps ia 20:7 | 17-1 | 19-2 | 22-7 | 11-5 | 12-0 
Customs | 121-4 136-2 | :167-2 | 179-2 | 114-1 | 119-5 
Excise “a 124-0 , 119-9 | 120-9 | 107-0 | 70-5 | 67-4 
Motor Vehicle Duties 

(Exchequer Share) 4-9 5-0 5-0 5-2 | 26 | 28 
Other Tax Revenue ... 3-9 | 3-2 3-1 26 | 0-2 0-2 

Total Tax Revenue 681-3 | 710-5 | 704-7 | 683-5 | 324-9 | 330-0 
Post Office... 10-1 | 11:5 | 10-9 | 13-1 | 13-1 | 12-8 
Crown Lands... 1-3 1-3 1-2) 12! O-8 0-9 
Receipts from Sundry Loans 32-9 | 13-8 | 5-1 4-7 3°4 3-2 
Miscellaneous Receipts -« | 5O0-3* | 335-9* | 22°99 | 22-1 | 18-5 11-5 

Total Non-tax Revenue 94-6 60-5 40-1 | 41-1 35-8 28 -4 

Total Ordinary Revenue 775-9 771-0 | 744-8 724-6 360°7 | 358-4 
Post Office 59-0 58-0 59-3 59-3 | 33-7 34-2 
Road Fund 22-9 | 22-5 | 22-9 | 25-5 | 8-7 9-5 

Tota! Self-balancing Revenue... | 81-9 80-5 82-2 84-8 42-4 43-7 

EXPENDITURE— 
National Debt Interest | 293-2 | 289-5 | 262-3 | 212-9 | 143-6 | 144-5 
Payments to N.Ireland ...| 6-4 63 | 70 | 66 | 35 | 3-4 
Other Cons. Fund Services... 2-9 3-1 3S | 41) 25 | 1-7 
Post Office Fund... _ —_— | = | — | — | 23 
Supply Services | 429-8 | 439-2 | 458-3 | 458-8 | 272-3 | 279-9 

Total Ordinary Expenditure ... | 732-3 738-1 | 730-9 | 682-4 421-9 | 431-8 
Sinking Fund | 66-8 | 325 | 172 | 77) — | — 
Payments to U.S. Govt. woof ¢ t 2-0 | 33}; 18); — 

Self-balancing Expenditure 
(As per contra) «- «| 81-9 | 80-5 | 82-2 | 84-8 | 42-4 | 43-7 





* Includes Appropriation from Rating Relief Suspense Account. 


t Included under National Debt Interest. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal. Pig-Iron Steel. 
Tons mill, Tons thous. | Tons thous. 
Total 1913 ow ees ons 287 -4 10,260 7,664 
me «(el 243-2 6,262 7,385 
” 1929 oe oo eee | 257-9 7,589 9,636 
» 1930 a 243-9 6,192 | 7,326 
» 1931 io we a0 219-5 | 3,773 | 5,203 
» 1932 - a wi 208-7 3,574 5,261 
| j 

» 1933 i. a 207-0 | 4,124 7,003 
Total to October, 1933... «. 169-4 3,339 | 5,639 





Total to October, 1934 ... vce | 182-8 4,957 7,439 


BOARD OF TRADE PRODUCTION INDEX NUMBER 
(1924 = 100) 





Complete Year. 1933. 1934. 


| 1931. | 1932. 1933. 3rd Qr. 4th Qr.| Ist Qr. | 2nd Qr.| 3rd Qr. 


Mines and Quarries... | 81-6 | 77-5 76-9 | 70-2) 82-8) 89-0; 78-8| 76-9 
Iron and Steel... | 65-9 | 66-2 | 82-2| 84-2) 93-7 | 104-7 | 104-3) 98-2 
Non-Ferrous Metals 100-1 | 96-3 101-9 | 100-3 | 120-7 | 117-1 | 142-1 | 151-0 


Engineering and Ship- 


building...  -- | 94-9 | 88-6 | 96-0! 93-5/ 95-8 | 108-1 | 111-8 | 110-7 
Textiles «.. «| 77-0) 85-1 | 89-8| 88-8| 95-9| 96-3} 91-0| 85-9 
Chemicals ... ... | 95-2 | 96-1 | 101-0 99-8 | 102-9 | 107-9 | 107-3 | 103-9 
Leather and Boots «.. | 99-3 | 96-4 | 106-2 | 105-5 | 101-7 | 110-7 | 108-1 | 99-0 
Food, Drink and 

Tobacco - | 103-7 | 97-6 | 99-2 | 108-6 | 102-7 | 99-7 | 117-7 | 104-8 
Total® 93-7 | 93-3 | 98-6| 96-8 | 104-0 | 109-5 | 109-7 | 105-3 

| } u I i 





* Includes paper and printing, gas and electricity, rubber, cement and tiles. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


(a) Percentage of Insured Workers 











Date. | 1928. 1929, 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
End a 
anuary 10-7 | 12-3 | 12-4 21-5 | 22-4 | 23-1 18-6 
ebruary ... 10-4 | 12-1 12-9 | 21-7 | 22-0 | 22-8 | 18-1 
March . 9-5 | 10-0 13-7 | 21-5 | 20-8 | 21-9 | 17-2 
April 9-5 9-8 | 14-2 | 20-9 | 21-4 | 21:3 | 16-6 
May 9-8 9-7 15-0 | 20-8 | 22-1 | 20-4 16-2 
June 10-7 9-6 | 15-4 | 21-2 | 22-2 | 19-4 | 16-4 
July 11-6 9-7 16-7 | 22-0 | 22-8 | 19-5 | 16-7 
August... 11-6 9-9 | 17-1 220 | 23-0 | 19-1 16-5 
September 11-4 | 10-0 17-6 22-6 | 22-8 | 18-4 | 16-1 
October 11-8 | 10-3 18-7 21-9 | 21-9 | 18-1 | 16-4 
November ... 12-2 | 10-9 19-1 21-4 | 22-2 7-9 
FS December .. 11-2 | 11:0 2-2 29 | 21-7 7°5 
2 (b) Actual Numbers eee - thousands) 





| 
Mar., | Mar., | Mar., | paae., Sept., | Mar., | Sept., | Oct., 
1929. | 1931. | | 1982. | 1933. | 1933. | 1934. | 1934. | 1934. 








Number of Insured 
Persons unem- | 
ployed— 


| | 
Wholly unemployed 920 | 1,933 | 2,129 | 2,205 1,814 | 1,638 | 1,688 





| 
— 
| 1,888 | 
Temporarily stopped| 200| 613 | 427| ‘511| ‘398 | ‘317| ‘358 | 343 
Normally in casual | 
employment ...| 84| 120| 104 | 105 | 89| | 8 | 688 
Total... .. «| 1,204 | 2,666 , 2,660 | 2,821 | 2,375 | 2,225 | 2,080 | 2,119 





RAILWAY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 





Four Weeks Ended Aggregate for 46 Weeks. 








Nov. 19, 1933. | Nov. 18, 1934. 
| Pas Pas- Goods. Pas- Good Pas- Goods 
| sengers. | Goods. sengefs. | sengers. sengers. 

| £mn, £mn. | £mo. | 


i | | | i 
Great Western... | 0-7 | 1-1 | 0-7 | 1-1 | 9-4/ 12-2 | 9-4 | 12-8 
| | 
| 


£mn. | £mn. | £ mn. £ mn. 





London & North 





| 
Eastern® ... «...| 1-0 | 2:4 | 1-0 | 2-4 | 14-0 | 23-1 | 14-3 | 24-8 
5 London Midland & | | | 
: Scottish ... | 15 | 28 | 1-6 | 2-9 | 21-7 | 29-1 | 22-0 | 30-9 
: Southern ... ..| 1:0 | 0-4 | 1-0 | 0-4 | 13-3 | 4-1 |13-5 | 4-3 
Toul... (42 | 6-7 | 43 | 6-8 | 58-4 | 68:5 | 59-2 72-8 





* The London & North Eastern Railway Returns are made up to a day earlier each week 
than the other lines. 
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RETAIL TRADE 
(from the Board of Trade Journal) 


Change in value since same date in previous year 














a Ca 
By CATEGORIES: Great Britain % % % % % 

Total sco oe wee wes | — GL | —3-3 | 406 | 44-1 | 43-2 

Food and Perishables... ..|-—52 | -3-2 | -O-4 | +3-7 | +28 

Other Merchandise of which | 

Piece-goods* ... ane oe | = 5°4 -12-1 -0-4 —4-9 | —2-7 
(i) Household Goods ss |  — — +23 | -61 | -2-2 
(ii) Dress Materials... «| — -_ -15 | -43 | -3%3 

Women’s Wear* eee «. | — 90 —3:5 +20 +5-4 +2:9 
(i) Fashion Departments ... | -11-3 | -1-1 | +34 | +7-2 | +5-4 
(ii) Girls’ & Children’s Wear | -10-°9 | -3-0 | +48 | +48 | -2°3 
(iii) Fancy Drapery... «| —5°5 | -56 | 40-8 | +3-9 | +1°4 

Men's & Boys’ Wear. «| - 1:3 | -43 | +0-2 | 45-7 | +43 

Boots and Shoes. = | 12-4 | 42-7 | -3-5 | +80 | +92 

Furnishing Departments ...| — 2-4 | -6-8 | +8-7 | +80 | +43 

Hardware | 121 | -2-1 | 49-4 | -1-1 | 43-7 

Fancy Goods «.. 9» 0 ess | —12-8 | 43-5 | +14 | +10 | 42:1 

Sports and Travel... =. | —12°5 | +3°8 | +3-2 | +13 | +16 

Miscellaneous and Unallocated | — 5-4 -—0:9 —4-6 +6°:3 +5-2 

By AREAS— 

All Categories— | 
Scotland ow os we | — 3-7 | 40 | 0-9 | 45:8 | +39 
Wales & North of England... | — 5-5 | -5:1 | -O-2 | +453 | +3-0 
South of England ... ..|—27 | -25 | +05 | +3-7 | +28 
London, Central & West End | -14-0 | +0°6 | +41 | 41:5 | +2-9 
London, Suburban... =». | — 5-2 | —3°7 | -0:3 | +53 | +46 





* Including some goods which cannot be allocated to sub-headings. 
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OVERSEAS TRADE 
Laports. Exports. 
Date, od ——. -  £. . Be 
Pood, |x,R2¥,,| factured | Total. | Food. x, 2™,. factured Total. 
Monthly Average— £m. £mn, | £mn Emo. | Emm Emm Emm, E£mn 
1925 47-5 35-4 26-6 110-1 4-6 7-0 51-4 64°4 
1929 44-6 28°S 27-9 | 101-7 4-6 6-6 47-8 60-8 
1930 39-6 20-9 25-6 87-0 4-0 5-3 36-7 47-6 
1931 34-7 14-4 21-8 71-8 | 3-0 3-9 24-3 32-6 
1932 31-1 13-7 13-1 58-5 2-7 3-6 23-0 30-4 
1933 28-4 15-0 12-6 56-3 2-4 3°8 23-4 30-6 
October, 1933 32-2 15-0 14-2 61-8 2-7 4-3 26-1 34-1 
October, 1934 35-7 16-9 16-0 69-0 2-8 4-5 28-5 36-7 
SOME LEADING IMPORTS 
Iron Ore, Raw Raw Hides = Wood — 
Wheat. d Ww id ° 
Date. eat =. Cotton. | Wool. — Pulp. Rubber. Manu- 
(thous. (thous. (thous. 
(thous. (thous, centals of \centalsof (thous. (thous. centalsof (thous, 
Monthly Average— tons) | 100 Ibs.)| 100 Ibs.) cwrts.) tons) 100 lbs.) tons) 
1925 8,071 373 1,578 606 155 103 163 227 
1929 9,314 480 1,283 678 98 137 330 235 
1930 8,731 363 1,011 652 108 128 326 243 
1931 9,952 185 909 707 106 122 237 237 
1932 8,803 159 1,048 765 105 153 176 133 
1933 9,266 234 1,169 793 120 162 189 81 
October, 1933 10,144 259 1,087 452 115 146 149 8&8 
October, 1934 8,196 386 961 330 112 180 579 120 
SOME LEADING EXPORTS 
Iron ; Cotton 
Machin- Co’ d Wooil Ww d M 
ou Coal. | and [er | Yarns. | @*% | Tissues.| Yams | Cars. 
(thous. | (thous. | (thous, (mill. (mill. (thous. (thous. 
Monthly Average— tons) tons) tons) Ibs.) | sq. yds.) sq. yds.) sq. yds.) (number 
1925 4,235 31l 43 11-3 370 (11,015 | 3,942 1,481 
1929 5,022 365 47 11-8 306 3,940 1,991 
1930 4,573 263 40 1l-1 201 6,587 | 2,893 1,602 
1931 3,563 165 27 11-4 143 4,694 2,479 1,429 
1932 3,242 157 25 13-9 183 4,461 | 2,358 | 2,246 
1933 3,256 160 23 15-8 169 5,110 | 2,741 2,821 
October, 1933 _ 3,555| 194 | 25 | 12-3 | 156 | 5,152| 2,469) 2,822 
October, 1934 3,630 221 32 10-9 176 5,548 | 2,167 3,584 
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PRICES 
1. WHOLESALE PRICES 
Index Number (Sept. 16th, 1931 = 100). 

Date. = ee ae ee 

U.K. U.S.A. | France. | Italy. | Germany. 
Average 1913... —«. 115-8 101-1 111-1 112-0 | 91-9 
1925... ..| 197-9 152-3 | 1541 | 148-9 | 130-2 
1929... «| 150-9 | 139-4 | 141-3 | 146-0 | 126-1 
1930... «| 1293 | 125-1 124-3 125-0 | 103-8 
1931... «| 107-7 | 103-5 | 105-5 103-5 | 101-9 
1932... .. | 103-5 89-3 | 92:0 93-1 88-7 
1933 ... ... {| 103-5 93-7 87-7 86-6 85-7 
End October, 1933... | 105-4 103-8 86-8 84-5 88-1 
» September, 1934... | 106-4 116-1 81-4 84-3 92°5 
” October, 1934 ... | 105-5 114-1 79-8 84-3 93-1 





Sources: U.K., “ Financial Times"; U.S.A., Irving Fisher; France, Statistique 
Générale ; Italy, Italian Chamber of Commerce ; Germany, Statistische Reichsamt. 


2. RETAIL PRICES (cost of living) 





Rent | Fuel Other | All 

Date. Food. (including | Clothing. and | Items Items 

| Rates). | Light. included. | included. 

End of 1925... 71 48 125 80-85 80 75 
ae 57 52 115 75 80 66 
1930... 38 54 105 75 75 53 
ISSR ace | 31 54 90 75 75 47 
ia 23 55 85 | 70-75 70-75 42 
1933 ks 24 56 85 70-75 | 70-75 42 
End Oct., 1933 ... 26 56 85 70 70-75 | 43 
» Sept., 1934... 25 56 85-90 7 | 70-75 | 43 
ap Olin 194 «.. 27 56 85-90 | 70 70-75 | 44 





The figures represent the percentage increase above July, 1914, which is equal to 100. 
3. COMMODITY PRICES (average for month) 


Wheat | Sugar Cotton | Wool | Pig-Iron, | Tin, | Rubber, 
Date N. Centrifugals) American 64's Cleveland Standard | Plantation 
| Middling. | tops avge. No. 3. Cash. Sheet. 





per qr. ccwt. | perlb, | perlb. | © ton per ton per Ib. 
s. ¢ . d, d. d, S £ d, 


8. d. 
Average 19153 ... 36 10 _ 7-01 29-45 58 1} _ 363 
1925 ... 66 44) 12 9 12-65 54 72 93| 2614 34 
1929 ...| 54 03) 9 Of/| 10-29 | 38§ | 70 4} 2056 10 
1930 ... 40 13|' 6 7 7-44 | 265 67 0 142 5 
1931... | 28 2} 6 33) 5-08 | 23% 58 7 118} 3 
1932... | 3 6} 5 93; 5-29 22 58 6 1364; 2k 
1933 ... 28 2 5 4 5-53 | 2 62 3 ast 3t 
Oct., 1933 268) 5 lf 5-42 32 62 6 223 3# 
Sept., 1934 3440; 44 | #=7:05 25 67 6 230 | Tf 
Oct., 1934 32 «7 4 0}; 6-91 25 67 6 230 6# 
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It is not necessary 
to burden a friend or 
relation with the 
responsibilities of an 
Executor or Trustee. 


This Bank’s Executor 
and Trustee Department 
carries out these duties, 
and affords a continuity 
of service combined 
with expert advice. 





FULL PARTICULARS MAY 
BE OBTAINED AT ANY 
BRANCH 











Head Office: 


71 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3 
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